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PREFACE 


No pretence to scholarship or wide reading is 
made in this book, which is a simple attempt to 
portray from a fresh standpoint the matchless 
personality of the “‘ Word made Flesh.”’ Some 
recent writers of great learning and literary 
skill have been so eager to stress the humanity 
of Christ as, in the writer’s opinion, to detract 
somewhat from His Deity. The attempt here 
made is so to depict Jesus of Nazareth, as to 
compel the conviction that “never man spake 
like this Man.” It is hoped that it may prove 
helpful to Christian people who, for their own 
sakes, and for the sake of others, would study 
anew that great commanding Personage. 

To preachers and teachers the arrangement 
of the book which follows the Church’s year, 
and the topical method employed, may prove 
suggestive. 

BERNARD HERKLOTS. 


St. George’s Vicarage, 
Leeds. 


September, 1924. 
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A PORTRAITURE OF CHRIST 


CHAPTER I 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


Ir was through a child that God made His 
great approach to man. God came down to 
man as Child. He chose that method of appeal 
which should most naturally elicit a welcome 
from the families of the human race. Coming 
to them as Child, He appealed to all that is 
best and noblest in fatherhood, all that is 
sweetest and tenderest in womanhood, all 
that is most chivalrous in boyhood, and all 
that is most winsome in girlhood. The family 
responds to the appeal of the Babe. Father, 
mother, brothers, sisters have each their 
special welcome to give to the new-born 
Child. To the older ones, as to the younger 
ones, God has come near in the person of 
the Incarnate Son. 

Upon that Babe there rested the protection 
of the Almighty Father, and the minister- 
ing agency of those Angel visitants who had 
heralded His birth. Yet toman it was that God 
entrusted the care and nurture of His Son. He 
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entrusted Him to the hospitality of men. In an 
inhospitable world He sought the hospitality 
of a Jewish peasant’s home. There came the 
little One as a welcome gift. Into that Jewish 
home, unto that Virgin Mother's breast, by 
means transcending mortal experience, and 
attended by circumstances tragic in their 
poverty and helplessness, He placed the little 
Babe. With wondering oxen standing by, 
the Son of God is born. 

Away among the hills around, the seraph 
hosts become visible and vocal. Loud rings 
their thrilling chorus, with its glad and joyous 
melody, and its wondrous uplifting ecstatic 
theme. God come near to man in the form of 
a human Babe! God come down to man to 
make man one with Him, to lift man up to 
God. This helpless Babe was the token of 
God’s trust in man. This Babe was the harb- 
inger of peace and goodwill to those whose 
unfettered, unrestrained wills had brought forth 
little but war and strife! 

Well may the chorus echo from hill to hill 
in ancient Jewry, with an echo which has never 
died away. I catch its echo still. Above the 
jangling noise and tumult of earth, I catch the 
strange, celestial note. Above earth’s babel 
voices, I hear a nobler, clearer, loftier strain. 
“Peace and good will.” ‘“ Peace and good 
will,” 
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Still in the wintry night, across the silent, 
dark and sleeping earth, the bells are chiming 
its joyous notes. “ Peace and good will ’”’— 
the carol choirs are singing it, ‘‘ Peace and good 
will.”” The warring world is yet to heed it, 
yet to welcome it, yet to obey it. 

It has sounded, it will sound, it will never 
cease to sound, will the Angels’ song, and the 
belfry chimes, and the choristers’ clear and 
ringing voices, until at last the warring peoples 
lay down their arms for a little Child to lead 
them. 

Follow the notes of the bells as they rever- 
berate their glad message over Christendom 
to-day. Down from the distant ages of the 
past comes the sound which has now “ gone 
out through all the earth, and its words to the 
end of the world.” But an hour after midnight 
in far Eastern Japan the Christmas story began 
to be told to thousands of Christians in their 
churches; and even earlier still our cousins 
in New Zealand and Australia, and the native 
Christians of New Guinea, and the Isles of the 
Pacific were rejoicing in the same glad news. 
From Japan to Corea, from Corea to China, 
has passed the anthem of praise; and still in 
the dark of our early morning hours the 
populous plains of India, and even the desert 
wastes of Siberia, were echoing the sound of the 
Christmas bells. 
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To the Christians of Persia and Madagascar, 
to a tiny company of converts in Arabia, with 
the rising of the sun came the raising of the 
note of praise. 

It swept over Africa and Europe with the 
same noble melody. From many a once 
pagan homestead, from many a former scene 
of oppression and cruelty in the Dark Continent 
of Africa, the story has been repeated of the 
coming of the Prince of Peace. Now it reaches 
Christian Europe, and in many a stately church 
and Minster throughout Western Christendom, 
to the melodious accompaniment of choir and 
organ, and the dignified ceremonial of a solemn 
festival, is pealing forth the anthem of glory 
to God and good will to men. 

Presently upon the rolling waves of the vast 
Atlantic, in the saloons of great ocean liners, 
and the forecastles of little cargo tramps, will 
Christian men and women meet to celebrate 
the birth of the world’s Redeemer. And on and 
on will the tidings spread over South America 
with its virgin forests, and Greenland with its 
frozen wastes, to the great peoples of the United 
States, and to our fellow-countrymen in Canada 
and British Columbia. Till at last, ere the 
sun has ended its course, from the lips of Indian 
converts in the far North-West the same story 
will be the theme of gratitude and praise, that 
story of the “ grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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that though He was rich, yet for our sakes He 
became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be rich.” 

*“ Though He was rich,” yes, rich indeed. 
Rich in the lordship of the Universe. Rich 
in the allegiance of the heavenly hosts. Rich in 
the enjoyment of Divine Society, in the compan- 
ionship of Father and of Holy Ghost. All 
things were His—the treasures of a myriad 
worlds, the glories of an illimitable sphere, 
the devotion of angelic legions, the unbroken 
intercourse with kindred hearts. “ All things 
were His.”’ Ah, but not all! For, baffling 
mystery though it be, far away in one tiny 
portion of His vast company of worlds invisible 
and inscrutable to mortal ken, in one little 
world, in this little world, there were men and 
women, made in His image, but who had dis- 
owned and wronged their Lord and Creator. 
And because no other way appeared to bring 
back to its allegiance this little world, so small 
and yet so dear to Him, for our sakes He left 
the lordship of the Universe, and the harmony 
of the Heavenly Home, to become poor, so poor, 
that we through His poverty might be rich. 

How shall we treat Him Who came to us 
first of allas Babe ? Still asks He for a home 
with us, and such hospitality, homely though 
it be, but honest, as in our hearts and homes we 
may afford Him. 
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Into our hearts would He come to stay, 
into the home of the family, into the life and 
joys of the children, into the family circle at 
the family board, to listen to our Jaughter, and 
to enter into our joys. 

Out from the cold dark night of the past, 
the past of our lives when it may be we have 
given Him but scanty welcome, and but little 
love, let us open the door to let Him in. The 
Babe has been lying without in the stable, 
because there was no room for Him in the 
crowded house. Shame on us that we have 
kept Him there! 

Bring in the Babe, for our door is open. 
Bring in the Infant Child, for He is the greatest 
gift that Heaven has ever bestowed. 

He will bring with Him into our lives the 
spirit of the child, the childlike trust, and the 
childlike love; till, taught by Him, we look 
straight up into the face of God in Heaven, and 
call Him’‘\Father. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MOTHER OF CHRIST 


AT the time of our Lord’s birth, so we are told, 
it was a common aspiration among the women 
of Palestine to become the mother of the Messiah. 
Had any such thought ever entered the mind 
of the Blessed Virgin? In a country and race 
where nearly every woman was married, and 
married early, it is likely enough that she may 
have shared in the general hope. Now, in 
wondrous and miraculous fashion, all had come 
to pass. She was the Virgin Mother of the 
Christ. 

The birth of the Babe, though a natural 
one, had been attended by supernatural signs 
and occurrences. It had been the object of an 
angelic announcement. It had been effected 
by a supernatural Agency. The power of the 
Holy Ghost had come upon her. There had 
been visions of angels and songs of seraphs. 
Aged saint and aged prophetess had acclaimed 
the Babe as the world’s Redeemer, and had 
departed in peace with a glow of holy joy at 
the consummation of their hearts desire. Wise 
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men from the East, led by a celestial sign, had 
come and worshipped, offering to the Babe 
the gifts and tokens of Royalty. And Mary 
throughout had pondered—what wonder that 
she pondered, that strange thoughts and deep 
emotions moved her throughout those months 
of waiting, months of such trial to a mother, 
but of such inexpressible importance to the 
future of her child. 

Then the end, with its strange mixture of 
physical distress and mental anguish outside 
the crowded inn; and at last the Baby born 
in the stable, and placed in the manger, amongst 
the silent, wondering cattle. 

What a sense of reverent wonder does the 
tale impart! Mothers of every age and clime 
have entered into the feelings of Mary, and 
have understood the full force of the tragedy 
of the closed door of the village inn, and the 
scanty shelter of the cattle shed. 

At last, when all was safely over, the “‘ great 
pain and peril of childbirth” past, the little 
One peacefully sleeping beneath the great eyes 
of the patient beasts, the shepherds withdrawn 
after their thrilling story and their humble 
adoration, while “all they that heard it 
wondered at those things which had been told 
them by the shepherds,”’ the sacred record 
adds—* but Mary kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart.”’ 
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Finally, when at the age of twelve years, 
the Boy, by His action at the Temple, and His 
answer to His mother’s enquiries had asserted 
His consciousness of Divine Authority and 
commission, and then had returned with 
filial obedience to His life in their Galilean 
home, the same reflection is recorded of the 
attitude of His mother—“‘ but His mother kept 
all these sayings in her heart.” 

What were those thoughts of the mother 
about her Child? How can they help the 
mothers and fathers and those who aspire to 
motherhood and fatherhood to-day ? 

It is not difficult to imagine Mary’s thoughts. 
Behind them would have been all the back- 
ground of Jewish history, chequered history, 
a medley of prosperity and adversity, of 
patriarchal wealth and Egyptian bondage, 
of desert wanderings and wars of conquest, 
of settlement in Canaan, of their judges and 
their kings, their conquests and defeats, of 
renewed captivity in far off Babylonia, and now, 
in spite of all the efforts of Maccabean patriotism, 
of national aspirations crushed and mangled, 
and of enforced subjection to the hated yoke 
of Rome. 

Yet throughout all had been the great 
uplifting promises of the Deliverer, the Rescuer, 
the Jewish King, the Jewish Messiah; and 
now that Messiah her Son, her own dear Son, 
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bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh! Can 
you see her looking at her Babe? Can you 
read the thoughts of pride and joy with which 
she beholds Him ? 

Yes, but how was it all to be ? Kings are not 
born in stables! Monarchs do not arise from 
the cottages of village carpenters! How was 
itallto be? Well might she ponder and wonder. 
Not only so, but there were those words of grim 
foreboding that Simeon in spite of all his joy 
had uttered—‘‘ A sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also.’”?’ What did he mean by 
that ? A sword for the soul of the mother, 
who was the mother of a King! What kind 
of sword ? A Roman sword ? A Jewish sword ? 
Was He to be a martyred King? Was it of a 
martyred King that Isaiah the prophet had 
spoken in that roll she knew so well, and yet 
found so mystifying ? He spoke of one despised 
and rejected of men, wounded, bruised, burdened 
with sin’s load, and led as a lamb to the slaughter. 
If so, how was He then to deliver His people ? 
How was He then to be King, King of the 
Jews, royal descendant of the royal house of 
David; and how was she to be the mother 
of a King? 

He too, blameless Son that He was, was still 
giving no sign of aught but a blameless peasant’s 
life; perplexing her at times by His strange 
enigmatical, incomprehensible sayings, and then 
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charming her mother’s heart with all the love 
and unselfish devotion of which He, the perfect 
Son, the great Example, was capable. Her 
thoughts must indeed have been unique. Well 
might she ponder and wonder, at times with 
fear and dread and grave foreboding, at others 
with hope and joy and exultation—and always, 
whether in fear or in joy, with faith undimmed 
that in some way, outside her power to under- 
stand, the promise of God in her beloved Child 
should be fulfilled. She did not understand, 
as yet she could not, when or how, or through 
what chain of circumstances that promise was 
to come to pass. She could not foresee at 
what cost of sacrifice and suffering to her Son, 
or to herself, that great work of deliverance 
for Jewry and for the world itself was to be 
accomplished. But she could trust the Divine 
Will that had chosen her, the Voice that had 
called her, the Hand that had supported and 
guided her, and the Heart of love that was to 
make of her a link in the mysterious chain of 
events by which the Mind and the Heart of 
God Almighty were to be revealed to the human 
race, and by which sinful man was to be recon- 
ciled to a merciful and loving God. 

This is what we may think, and rightly 
think, about Mary’s thoughts. But how do 
those thoughts help us, the parents, and the 
parents that are to be? They help us by 
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suggesting that for our lives too, as for Mary’s, 
and for those other lives that are to be brought 
into the world through us, God has a purpose 
and a plan. In either case God needs an in- 
strument fit for His work; and He must find 
that instrument first of all in the parent, and 
then through the parent in the child. Parent- 
hood is a calling of God. It is a work for God. 
It is meant to be a realisation of the plan of 
God. It may prove to bealink in the mysteri- 
ous purpose of God. For who can tell what 
manner of child it may be that God may give 
you, or what manner of purpose God may not 
be pleased to fulfil through the child that is, 
or is to be your own? 

It was not an easy life to which God called 
either mother or Son. Mary, it would seem, 
was early left a widow. With five sons and 
two daughters to bring up, hers must have 
been at times a hard struggle. Many would 
have been the trials to her patience, her hope, 
and her faith. Her anxiety for her Son must 
have deepened as at last the years of His 
ministry issued in the dreadful climax of His 
rejection and betrayal. For Jesus Himself 
the shadow of the Cross must early have 
fallen upon His path, as He came to know 
ever more clearly the manner in which He 
was to accomplish the Will of God for human 
salvation. 
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That home at Nazareth has its inspiration 
to give to mother and child to-day. The 
mother, whose earliest desire, long months 
before the babe appears to cheer and to reward 
her, is that God’s purpose for her child may be 
fulfilled ; the child who, at the sound of the 
call of Christ leaves all else that the world 
may hold out or promise, in order to follow 
Him—mother and child alike have to tread the 
pathway of sacrifice and service, have to endure 
with patience, and to conquer in a strength 
that God alone can bestow. Not lightly is 
the Will of God fulfilled. Not easily will the 
life be lived which will help to reveal God to 
man, and manifest Christ’s spirit. The mother 
must ponder and pray if she is to be worthy of 
her mission. The child must watch and pray if, 
growing up to manhood or womanhood, it is 
to carry out the high calling of God. Both 
parent and child may well come back in thought, 
back to the stable of the Bethlehem inn, back 
to the home of the carpenter at Nazareth, to 
learn fresh lessons of the will of God from the 
earthly home of Jesus. 

Leave we then the blessed Mother crooning 
over the little Babe in her arms, beneath the 
wondering eyes of the quiet oxen; leave we 
the blessed Mary twelve years later, watching 
with keen attention every action and word of 
that thoughtful Son of hers at the home at 
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Nazareth, as with Babe or with growing Boy 
she keeps all these sayings, and ponders them 
in her heart. Pray we also to God that in our 
lesser spheres of privilege we may be as ready 
as they to fulfil the will of God, and blessed 
like Mary in the child that God may give us. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST 


EIGHTEEN more years.have passed away, and 
the Boy has become the Man. Years they 
have been of unbroken quiet seclusion in 
humble surroundings, and at lowly tasks. 
Jesus had done the usual work which falls to 
the lot of a village carpenter. All that men 
knew about Him was that His life in their midst 
was a blameless one, that His habits and 
character were those of a God-fearing devout 
Jew, that from childhood He had shown 
Himself a diligent student of the sacred records 
of their nation’s religious and political history, 
that He had loved to worship God, whether 
on the Sabbath Day in the village Synagogue, 
or in the Temple Courts on the annual journey 
of His parents to Jerusalem, to celebrate with 
reverent enthusiasm the great feast of the 
Passover. 

Mary knew more than this, for she knew 
the unique character of His birth ; and from 
the experience of those years as they passed, 
the sanctity of His home life ; and home 
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life is after all the severest test of character. 
We know not now, nor ever shall know, all 
that Mary knew about her Son. Yet still 
from boyhood to manhood has He lived the 
quiet life at Nazareth. Joseph has died long 
since. Jesus, the eldest Son, is the mainstay 
of the home, the breadwinner of the family 
of five boys and two girls. Though James 
and Joses, Simon and Jude, His brothers, have 
now grown to manhood, still Jesus remains 
doing the trade of the carpenter, and all those 
sundry family duties which would fall to the 
lot of the eldest son of a widowed mother. 
He is content to wait and to labour with all 
the common toil of the Jewish peasant; and 
to look up at times from His carpenter’s 
bench to His Father’s face in the Heavens 
above, and say: “I delight to do Thy will, 
O My God.” 

But see, there comes to Him one day a 
message which He recognises as His Father’s 
voice. His time has come! Is it in the 
stillness of the night that the heavenly Voice 
calls Him? We know not. But see. He has 
left His Nazareth with the rising of the sun. 
His tools lie idle upon the bench, for He has 
handled them for the last time. He is setting 
forth on His journey of sixty miles. Across 
the Galilean uplands He passes, then down the 
deep descent into the Jordan valley, and on 
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and on ever southwards, till He comes at last 
on the third day to Bethabara, but twelve 
miles away from ancient Jericho, where His 
cousin, John the Baptist, is preaching to vast 
multitudes of pilgrim Jews and even Gentiles, 
gathered from all over Palestine by the magnetic 
influence of his personality, and the original 
and impressive character of his message. 
There John is preaching, speaking about 
Jesus Himself, the coming One (though as 
yet John knew Him not), telling of the Lord, 
their Messiah King, Whose way he was sent 
to prepare, and Whose paths he was commis- 
sioned to make straight. He was preaching 
a baptism, not the baptism with which they 
were familiar for the admission of Gentile 
proselytes into the Jewish Church, but a 
baptism of a very different character, a baptism 
which stood as the symbol and outward sign 
and profession of repentance for sin, a baptism 
which stood as the hall-mark of a lowly and 
contrite heart, a baptism which signified a 
willingness to renounce for ever all the sinful 
ways of the past, and to believe in and follow 
the Messiah as soon as He should be revealed. 
A wondrous scene it is, there in the broad, 
deep, rock-encircled valley of the Jordan. 
The great baptismal service for the day 
is done. The last penitent has withdrawn 
from the shining brink of the historic river. 
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Yet the Baptist remains standing upon the 
shore of the glittering stream. There is one 
Who is approaching alone. He knows Him 
not, though He is his cousin after the flesh. 
Unlike the Baptists’ strange ascetic attire, 
He is dressed after the manner of any other 
Galilean peasant. But even as John sees Him 
approaching, a message comes to his heart 
from God Himself that this is none other than 
He of Whom he has been the herald, and for 
Whom he must now make way, and worship 
as Master, Saviour and Messiah. This is none 
other than He. This is “the Lamb of God 
Who taketh away the sins of the world.” 

He looks at Him, as He approaches, with 
wonder and awe. No confession of sin does 
Jesus make, as every other candidate for that 
holy rite had made; for repentance and con- 
fession was the indispensable preliminary to 
baptism. It was a baptism “‘ unto remission 
of sins.’ But this Man from Nazareth has 
no sins to confess and be remitted. Why 
then does He come forward for baptism ? 
John is puzzled, but we know the reason. 
It was because, though sinless, Jesus came 
to identify Himself with sinners. He would 
be “ under the law, that He might redeem those 
that were under the law.” But Johnas yet 
knows this not, and is perplexed. He demurs, 
he even protests vigorously for a time. It 
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seems to him incongruous that he a sinner 
should baptise the sinless Messiah. 

““I have need to be baptised of Thee,”’ 
he exclaims, “and comest Thou to me?” 

“ Suffer it to be so now,” our Lord replies, 
“for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness.”’ 

Hereafter John should be the receiver and 
not the giver, but as yet there was a fitness 
in each retaining his position. ‘“‘It became 
Him,” (we recall the words from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews) “for Whom are all things, 
and by Whom are all things, to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through 
suffering.”” Even Jesus had to pass through 
the normal stages of growth; and an outward 
ordinance was even for Him the appointed 
way to the gift of the Spirit. 

Reluctantly on the part of the Baptist the 
permission is given. The Carpenter of Nazareth 
passes into the waters of the Jordan. Hestands 
and prays. With awe and reverence John 
administers the sacred rite. He passes from 
the river, and as He does so a vision of great 
glory unfolds itself to His view. He sees. the 
Heavens opened to Him ; the glory of the throne 
of God is close above Him. He sees, and John 
too wonderingly beholds, the descent from 
heaven of the Holy Ghost, coming down 
seemingly in some bodily shape, descending 
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in the similitude of a dove—type of innocence, 
gentleness, affection. 

It was a symbolical vision, and as spiritual 
things are only spiritually discerned, it was seen 
by no one but John and by Jesus Himself. That 
dove-like appearance descends and lights upon 
Him, as three years,later the appearance of the 
tongues of fire was to light upon the company 
in the Upper Room. This was the very token 
which had been secretly vouchsafed to John. 
The sacred credentials were produced and 
verified before hiseyes. And with the wondrous 
sight there comes a sound no less astounding. 
It is the great attesting voice of the Eternal 
Father, vindicating His Messiahship, and 
assuring Him of the most perfect confidence 
and love—‘“‘ Thou art My beloved Son, in Whom 
I am well pleased.” 

There can be no doubt that, whatever its 
significance to John and to his converts, His 
baptism was a most momentous experience 
to Christ Himself. It meant the full awakening 
of His inner consciousness to all that His 
Divine Sonship implied. The grandeur of the 
commission to speak and act among men as 
“God manifest in the flesh’? would be accom- 
panied with a deep sense of the responsibilities 
and inevitable consequences that such a position 
would entail. It opened up a career from 
which He dare not turn back, but which He 
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could never lightly pursue. How He needed 
at that moment the stimulus of Divine 
help! What inexpressible comfort would be 
His in the assurance of Divine approval, blessing, 
and love. Well might His brave spirit have 
shrunk from such a task, but for the intimacy 
of association with the Father Who had sent 
Him. 

But his baptism meant to Jesus of Nazareth 
something more than this. Henceforth in a 
new sense and degree He was possessed by 
the Holy Spirit. We recognise the perfect 
appropriateness in One Who was to be not only the 
Saviour of men, but also the example to men, 
to reveal to us in this convincing way our need 
of the Holy Spirit’s indwelling presence and 
power. Verily “‘ He left us an example that 
we should follow in His steps.” Yet when we 
seek to discover what it meant for Christ the 
Incarnate Son, radiant with the consciousness 
of the presence and smile of the Almighty 
Father, to be at the same moment filled with 
God the Holy Ghost, we reach the margin of 
a realm of mystery which finite man cannot 
presume to fathom. 

But we can see with startling clearness its 
effect upon Christ. The years of preparation 
have gone, the moment of manifestation has 
arrived. The old Nazareth life has passed 
away for ever. His life of ministry now awaits 
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Him. Forthwith He is led by the Spirit into 
the wilderness for His great ordeal of temp- 
tation. He returns in the power of the Spirit 
to Galilee. Visiting His old home at Nazareth 
He stands up at the lectern of the village 
Synagogue on the Sabbath Day, and in the 
presence of His old time neighbours and friends, 
He reads the splendid, familiar prophecy of 
Isaiah—‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel to the poor.’ He closes the book, 
He hands it to the astonished Scribe, and, 
while the eyes of all that are in the Synagogue 
are fastened upon Him, He declares—‘“ This 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 


THE preparation of Christ for His ministry 
lay not only in the thirty years protracted 
toil and discipline of the life at Nazareth, and 
the enduement by the Holy Ghost at His 
baptism, but also in the great ordeal of the 
temptation. 

He had to be “made perfect through 
suffering.’ He Who was to be henceforth 
the Saviour and Example of men must taste 
to the full all the experience of human life. 
The Elder Brother must be in all things made 
“like unto His brethren.” 

How temptation, as we understand it, 
could be possible to the sinless Son of God, 
Who had no sinful nature or tendency ready 
to respond to the suggestion of evil, is a problem 
that we cannot pretend to solve. Our 
experience of temptation is always linked up 
with the acquiescence or the resistance of our 
spirit to some wrongful suggestion, from 
whatever source it may come. We have no 
experience of opposing an evil thought with 
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a nature which has, or can have, no kinship 
with evil. We are all too conscious of a fatal 
bias towards sin. There is no data in our 
spiritual experience by which to determine the 
force of the impact of evil upon a nature that 
has never known it. This is an aspect of the 
incarnate life of the Son of God that passes 
beyond our power of penetration. 

What is, however, abundantly clear, is that 
temptation was to Christ a great and grave 
experience. In the forty days in the wilderness 
(itself a mystic number), we have described to 
us in symbolic language the impact of unholiness 
upon holiness, the collision between a will that 
is alien to God, and a will that is in harmony 
with God. Still more, we have the evidence 
that that alien will was not overcome by the 
Divine will without serious and protracted 
struggle. 

The temptation was real, intense and 
appalling. That it was not confined to the 
period of time immediately succeeding Christ’s 
baptism is plain enough. It is easy to observe 
many occasions in our Lord’s life when temp- 
tation to swerve from the Divine purpose and 
pathway must have been keen and searching. 
The very temptations which are symbolised 
in the account of these forty days must have 
recurred time after time in the following three 
years ; to culminate in the final ordeal in the 
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Garden of Gethsemane. So, as we study that 
grave period of spiritual and physical trial, 
we view it as an epitome of our Lord’s entire 
earthly life ; and we draw from it the assurance 
that the sacred writer has given us, in language 
which is as faithful to truth as it is welcome 
and comforting to the tempted—‘“ In that He 
Himself suffered being tempted, He is able 
to succour them that are tempted.” 

Yet there was a peculiar appropriateness 
in the fact that the great temptation followed 
immediately upon the great spiritual awakening 
and enduement. Filled with the Spirit as 
Jesus now was, endowed with the fullest con- 
sciousness of His Divine sonship, mission and 
authority, temptation had for Him henceforth 
a new subtlety and power. The moment of 
full self-revelation and spiritual equipment 
was seized by the Evil One as the psychological 
moment for the delivery of his most tremendous 
and devasting assault. 

As such it was not only permitted by God, 
but designed and foreordained. The language 
of all the three gospels is emphatic. St. Luke 
reads—‘‘ Then was Jesus led up by the Spirit 
into the wilderness.” “To be tempted of the 
devil,” St. Matthew bluntly adds. Still more 
vigorously St. Mark—‘‘ And immediately the 
Spirit driveth Him into the wilderness.”” From 
the baptism and its vision of the opened heavens, 
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and the Spirit of God descending on Him, He 
was sent.into the wilderness, with its vision 
of an opened hell, and the devil himself appearing 
to confront Him, to challenge Him, and if 
possible to turn Him aside from the way which 
could lead to no other goal than a shameful 
and ignominious death. If His feet could be 
turned aside from the Cross, then would Satan 
have gained all that he wanted, and have 
frustrated the eternal plan by which mankind 
was to be redeemed. 

That was the crux of the temptation in its 
Divine aspect. But in its lesser and human 
aspect it was the gracious provision of God, 
that He Who was destined to be man’s Saviour 
should Himself taste to the full, not only the 
normal temptations that come in the course 
of the ordinary human life, but also the abnormal 
temptations that come at the crises of life, 
whether at the time those crises be recognised 
or not. We study then the narrative which 
in some solemn hour, in some secluded spot, 
our Lord must have recounted to some of His 
most intimate apostles. 

‘““When He had fasted forty days and 
forty nights, He was afterwards an. hungered.”’ 
Hitherto He had been miraculously sustained, 
now He is suffering real acute hunger. Anyone 
who has experienced hunger knows that it is 
the condition of body in which it is hardest to 
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resist temptation. The Tempter finds Jesus 
at His worst, weakest in body, harassed by 
the strain of a long, spiritual struggle. “If 
Thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread.” It is the 
temptation to terminate His physical sufferings, 
and in doing so to assert and demonstrate 
His Godhead. 

Often before a similar temptation may 
have come, though never with such power and 
subtlety. It was a plausible suggestion. There 
was nothing wrong in being hungry; and it 
was but a natural instinct to remove that 
hunger by supplying Himself with food. It 
was in His power to do so simply and speedily, 
and Satan knew that as well as Jesus. But 
a right and proper natural instinct must never 
be gratified in a way that would dishonour 
God. It is a principle of wide application to 
every natural desire of the flesh. Christ shows 
by His reply the real inwardness of the temp- 
tation, which is to allow the physical part of 
His being to govern the spiritual, to let the 
body dictate to and over-rule the spirit. ‘‘ The 
Word of God,” says He, “the expression of 
the will of God, that is the meat of My soul. 
Better is it that My body should suffer than 
My soul. Though it be crying out with the 
pangs of hunger I will not gratify My body by 
compromising My conscience, and My loyal 
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obedience to the will of God, expressed in the 
word of God, which is the very sustenance of 
My soul.” 

“Then the Devil taketh Him up into the 
Holy City, and setteth Him on a pinnacle of 
the Temple, and saith unto Him, ‘If Thou 
be the Son of God, cast Thyself down, for it 
is written He shall give His angels charge 
concerning Thee, and in their hands they shall 
bear Thee up, lest Thou dash Thy foot against 
a stone.’”’ The scoffing allusion to Christ’s 
claim to Godhead, the sneering doubt which 
could in a moment be so triumphantly refuted, 
such was the clothing of the temptation. But 
its force lay in the renewed attempt to provoke 
Jesus into demonstrating His Godhead at the 
mere bidding of Satan. It must be at God’s 
bidding, not at Satan’s, and in God’s appointed 
way and time that Christ’s Deity was to be 
demonstrated. Yet the temptation was as 
real as the suggestion seemed innocent. There 
could be here no gratification of bodily desire. 
What harm could He do by acquiescing ? Would 
it not silence the devil for ever? Would it 
not bring to an end this harassing spell of 
temptation ? Would it not even be glorifying 
to God to show His implicit trust in His 
Heavenly Father? Might He not claim the 
promise that Satan had so aptly quoted, and 
to show His respect for the inspired Word ? 
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The suggestion was a subtle one, but Jesus 
recognised its source. It was not the Father’s 
voice, but Satan’s, that He hears. He meets 
it abruptly and sternly with the Word of 
God, no less useful a weapon because the 
devil had assumed and misused it. “It is 
written again, thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” 

The final temptation was the greatest of 
all, and the symbolism in which it is clothed 
is most powerful. The devil is portrayed as 
making his most daring and extravagant 
assumption. Every other stratagem having 
failed, he is playing his last card. Hitherto 
he has acted the part of the alluring, cajoling 
friend, anxious that Christ’s hunger should 
be allayed, desirous to witness the proof of 
His divine power. His suggestions have been 
full of insinuating flattery. They have been 
plausible, subtle, hypocritical. Now he is 
described as changing his appearance and 
form. He assumes a magnificent kingly air 
and garb. He poses with skill as the monarch 
of the Earth. It is not only here that he 
is so pictured. St. Paul calls him “the 
Prince of the Power of the Air.’”’ Three times 
does Christ allude to him as “the Prince of 
this world.” 

Satan is now magnificent, majestic, imperial. 
He is imperious in his assumption, and 
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condescending in his offer. He shows to Jesus 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them, and saith unto Him :— 

“* All these things will I give Thee if Thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.’’: 

Jesus is at His weakest, Satan at his strongest. 
The temptation is intensely real. Here would 
seem to bea short and easy way, and withal 
a supremely successful way of obtaining His 
Kingship over the hearts of mankind. If He 
made but this one act of acknowledgment 
of Satan’s power in the world, of the immensity 
of which Christ was fully aware, all else might 
be easy. There would then be no rejection 
and humiliation, no shame and mockery and 
agony. There would be no occasion for Geth- 
semane and Calvary. His human nature, weak, 
worn, exhausted, almost prostrate, cries out: 
** Choose the easy path.” There is the scene 
before us. Satan in the magnificence of his 
regal state confronting the hungry, wearied 
Galilean peasant. 

But as we look at it, on a sudden the scene 
changes. It is the Peasant now who is con- 
fronting the Monarch. He calls him by his 
name—‘‘ Satan,” the adversary. He curtly 
dismisses him from His presence. It is the 
Peasant after all Who is the King, and Satan 
is but the adversary, the usurper, the pretender 
to the throne of humanity. 
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““Get thee hence, Satan, for it is written: 
‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve.’ ” 

Silenced, vanquished, dismissed, the devil 
hastens from the presence of the Nazarene, 
and as he departs, angels from the celestial 
hosts descend and minister to Jesus, prostrate, 
yet Victor. 


CHAPTER V 
THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST 


Our very familiarity with the outlines of our 
Lord’s ministry may cause us to overlook 
some of its most striking and salient features. 
We forget how different it was in its character 
to the measures which we should naturally 
adopt if we intended to introduce and popularise 
a religion. We should set much store by a 
careful and well thought out plan. It would 
be a mission or an enterprise, a campaign or 
a crusade. We should endeavour to secure 
the aid, or at least the patronage and mild 
approval, of influential people of all sorts and 
degrees. So long as they were influential they 
would be sure to be useful. We should pay 
great attention to methods of advertisement. 
The new religion, or the new phase of the old 
religion, would be judiciously and assiduously 
pushed. The Press would be enlisted on its 
behalf. The hoardings would exhibit its 
announcements. The leading buildings would 
be secured in advance, and the most prominent 
and popular ecclesiastics would be booked for 
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its opening ceremonies. At the end, the success 
of the effort, however qualified it may have been, 
would be duly paraded and celebrated, and the 
affair would be wound up by tabulating its 
results, and passing its balance sheet. 

Different indeed was the method of Jesus 
of Nazareth in His ministry among men. It 
was that of a man Who “went about doing 
good.” There was no programme or campaign 
carefully planned out in advance. There was 
no deference to influential patrons, nor any of 
those adventitious aids to success which are 
now considered so desirable and important. 

Here was a wandering Teacher and Preacher, 
Who went about from place to place, staying 
a longer time here, and a shorter time there, 
as His reception seemed heartier or less con- 
vincing, and all the time dependant on such 
chance hospitality as might be offered Him. 
It was the peripatetic ministry of the prophet, 
rather than the settled ministry of the priest. 
In its character and genius it was Eastern 
rather than Western. It had more affinity 
with India than with Britain. 

Christ’s method of teaching was conver- 
sational. He made some use of such special 
opportunities as the village synagogue or the 
Temple feasts and solemn festivities provided. 
There were occasions when He addressed great 
assemblages of people who listened to His words 
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entranced and fascinated. ‘‘ Never man spake 
like this Man.” But His methods were what 
we should call casual rather than systematic. 
He talked to the people He happened to meet, 
and referred by way of illustration to the things 
which He happened to see, or with which He 
and they were equally familiar, or which were 
suggested by the turn which the conversation 
had taken. 

His marvellous miracles of healing and 
beneficence, invariably disinterested in their 
aim, not only gave Him a position of unique 
authority and dignity among the people through 
the amazement which they created, but opened 
up in addition endless avenues of service. Miracle 
and parable were closely linked together. Some 
striking assertion or application of truth 
frequently arose out of some supernatural 
exhibition of power ; and when the evidence 
of His works was so overwhelming, who could 
doubt the authority of His words? There was 
the closest connection, too, between His miracles 
of healing and His miracles of grace. When 
both were needed Christ would sometimes 
heal the stricken and penitent soul before He 
proceeded to deal with the stricken and helpless 
body. 

His whole intercourse with the people was 
as human as it was humane. He was always 
accessible and approachable by rich and poor 
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alike. He had “the heart at leisure from 
itself.” He was Guest to anyone who would 
be His host; and He was as apt in making 
use of the social gathering, the family trouble, 
or the festive board for His preaching of the 
Kingdom, as any more obvious occasion for 
religious instruction. He was ever making 
fresh points of contact with His varied hearers, 
and approaching the minds and hearts of the 
people by His artless homeliness. 

Throughout Christ’s ministry, and in increas- 
ing measure towards its close, He combined 
preaching to the crowd with the private 
instruction and training of His disciples. At 
times He would leave them alike to puzzle over 
and think out the meaning of His riddles, 
but as a rule He would give to His company 
of closest associates explanations which He 
would not afford to the casual and curious 
listener. Upon His chosen apostles He con- 
centrated His efforts. It was His band of 
chosen disciples who were to carry on the work 
which He was beginning. Of prime importance 
therefore was it that they should be led on by 
patient persevering effort, and the spiritual 
potency of many prayers, to share His vision 
and to catch His spirit. Often they disappointed 
Him, and sometimes provoked Him sorely, 
but He never lost faith in them, and His faith 
at last was justified. 
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From the first Jesus was received with 
suspicion by the ecclesiastics and religious 
officials of Palestine ; and the suspicion soon 
ripened into jealousy, and finally into bitter 
and implacable hatred. His fearless exposure 
of the great sins of His nation—worldli- 
ness, hard-heartedness, self-righteousness and 
hypocrisy, cut them to the quick. Religious 
controversy, the pastime of the Eastern 
mind, was frequent. In these constant verbal 
encounters the common people at first took 
Hisside. It wasa new and enjoyable experience 
to them to see those domineering ecclesiastics 
worsted in debate, exposed, denounced and 
condemned. But as His popularity decreased 
and His prospects declined, they shifted over 
to the side of safe and official churchmanship, 
and eventually, terrorised as they were by 
Scribes and Pharisees, abandoning His cause 
as too adventurous for their taste, they openly 
sided against Him. 

But the attitude of the crowd never affected 
Christ’s conduct, or was allowed by Him to 
divert Him from His pathway or deter Him 
from His goal. Nor did such churlish treatment, 
though it pained Him, ever sour or embitter 
Him. Though the shadows gathered around 
Him, there was no gloom in His face, or 
bitterness in His speech. 

One unfailing picture do the evangelists 
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paint of Christ the perfect gentleman. He 
stands before us as the welcome Guest, the 
revered Master and Teacher, the Incarnate 
Son, the beloved Friend, masterly in His speech, 
fearless in His invective, dauntless in His 
enterprise, yet courteous and gentle in 
His demeanour, and intensely human in His 
relationships. 

Christ was a man among men, sensitive to 
all the phases of human feeling, toil, and trouble, 
entering into all the joys and sorrows and 
interests of men, though never losing sight for 
a moment of His divine mission, or allowing 
their intimacy with Him to breed undue 
familiarity. Humble was He, and yet fearless, 
unsparing in denunciation but unsparing in 
compassion. Christ is the Ideal of the woman 
as He is the Hero of the man. He is the 
incomparable Jesus of Nazareth, Who has 
called forth, and continues to call forth to-day 
the admiration, the devotion, and the adoration 
of West and East alike. 

The evangelists delight to picture Jesus 
amid the multitudes which thronged Him. 
They depict Him as the great Evangelist, 
preaching in Galilee, teaching in the Synagogues, 
and healing all manner of sickness among the 
people, and great multitudes of people, in 
Eastern fashion, following Him from Galilee 
and Decapolis, from Jerusalem and Judea and 
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beyond Jordan. He climbs a little way up a 
bare hillside, seats Himself upon a boulder 
and begins toteach. He tells them who are the 
blessed of God, lightly esteemed perhaps by men, 
but heirs to His Father’s Kingdom. As such 
they are to be the salt of the earth, the light 
of the world, as cities set on hills which cannot 
be hid. He teaches them to call God “‘ Father,” 
and to lose sight of all life’s anxieties in the 
assurance that the Heavenly Father cares for 
them. ‘“‘ Ask,’”’ (He says) and it shall be given 
you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall 
be opened to you.’”? Then as He comes down 
from the hillside, surrounded by an admiring 
throng, He sees a poor leper coming to Him. 
The people make way in horror, lest they shall 
be ceremonially defiled by the poor wretch’s 
touch; but no human object could ever be 
loathsome to Jesus, and He lays His hand 
upon the poor man and heals him. This Jesus 
has never changed. Ascension to heaven has 
not robbed Him of His gracious humanity. 
He shrinks from none who would approach 
Him. He has but to come in faith, nothing 
doubting, and the welcome words will be spoken 
to his heart ; ‘‘I will, be thou clean.” 
Another picture. Jesus is passing through 
the busy cities, still intent upon His sacred 
mission, preaching everywhere the good news, 
and healing every disease among the people. 
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His heart is deeply stirred as He sees the crowds 
of careworn, tired people, each one with his 
own burden of care or sorrow, and so few to 
lead them to the source of rest and comfort. 
So, as He saw these multitudes, He was moved 
with compassion on them, because they fainted 
and were scattered abroad as sheep without 
a shepherd. He turns to His disciples with 
the words: “‘ Great indeed is the harvest, but 
few the labourers. Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that He will send forth labourers 
into His harvest.”’ 

One more portrait from the gallery of the 
evangelists. A special call has come to Him 
from Jairus, the ruler of the Synagogue, to 
come and heal his dying daughter. News of 
the urgent message to Jesus has gone abroad, 
and as He passes along the narrow street His 
progress is hindered by the throngs that have 
assembled to witness the expected miracle. 
They throng and press Him so closely that 
it is difficult to move. But in the crowd is 
a woman who has a purpose in her eagerness 
to approach the great Teacher. She has had 
a grievous running sore for twelve years, and 
all the medical skill of Palestine has failed to 
cure her disease. But she says to herself, 
“If I may but touch His garment I shall be 
whole.” With eager effort she pushes her 
way through the crowd and reaches His side. 
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With trembling hand she touches Him, and 
immediately healing and health are hers. And 
Jesus, knowing all, turns round to her with 
smiling face, hears her confession, and sends 
her away gladdened with His word of cheer— 
“Daughter, be of good comfort, thy faith 
hath made thee whole, go in peace.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
THE EVANGEL OF CHRIST 


On one of the romantic, rocky headlands which 
jut out into the lovely Lake of Lucerne, where 
the rock goes sheer down into the deep blue 
water, and the green of the overhanging beech 
trees is reflected in the blue of the placid lake, 
there stands, in a position which commands 
the entrance to the long arm of the lake which 
leads up to the city of Lucerne, a great and 
striking figure of our Saviour. It is not a 
figure such as is often seen on the Continent, 
a figure of the dead or dying Christ, with a look 
of agony upon His face, a figure which speaks 
rather of a dead and helpless Saviour than of 
the Lord of life and glory. The figure to which 
I refer is a figure of the Saviour standing with 
a smile upon His face, and with arms 
outstretched in an attitude of welcome. And 
every time I passed that rocky headland, and 
saw that great commanding figure of the Christ, 
it seemed to me that it was speaking to me, 
and to the hundreds of people on the crowded 
steamers who looked at it as they passed, some 
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with curiosity, some with pleasure, some with 
indifference. It seemed’ to me that it must 
be saying to each one of them just what it was 
saying to me, the same simple, winsome message 
* Gome.”? : 

I know not why it was placed there on that 
striking romantic, spot. I know not what 
were the thoughts and motives which prompted 
some generous, devout soul to have it set up 
there where tens of thousands of travellers 
and tourists would see it every year. I know 
not if it has been the silent instrument by which 
some hard hearts have been broken, some 
careless men and women have been blessed, 
some lonely souls have been cheered, or some 
sad hearts have been comforted. I only know 
that the statue on the Meggenhorn, with its 
winning smile and its attitude of welcome 
spoke to my heart of the Living One Whom 
it represents, the Living Christ Who stands 
to-day, as He has stood throughout the ages 
that are passed, with the light of love in His 
eyes, and the joy of welcome on His face, saying 
—‘ Come.” 

And still out there on that jutting headland, 
when the wintry gales roar in their fury, and the 
wild waves lash against the rocks, and the spray 
is driven upwards, and the icy flakes are whirled 
downwards, while the sky is dull like lead, 
and the waters are grey and sombre and dark, 
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still there it stands, by night and by day, with 
its smiling face, and its outstretched arms, 
and the figure is still the emblem of the great 
reality. For whether it be in the summer of 
life, when all is bright and calm and gay, when 
the birds are singing, and the sun is shining, 
and the riplets are lapping the shore ; or whether 
it be in the winter of life, when the wind is 
howling, and the spray is whirling, and all 
is drear and threatening and dark, there ever 
stands where all may see the Saviour of men, 
to cheer and help, to bless and to save; and 
ever we may hear, floating across the placid 
waters, or high above the roar and rage of the 
storm, the self-same word of gracious, loving 
welcome—** Come.”’ 

The essence of Christ’s evangel lies in its 
personal invitation to individual men and 
women to that spiritual approach in faith and 
love which shall lead to association and 
fellowship with Him in His purposes of blessing 
for the world. “Come” is the great word 
of the Christian religion. If you want to sum 
up the message of the religion of Christ in one 
word, there is no word more expressive of its 
meaning than the word “Come.” No other 
religious founder or leader ever dared to say 
**Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.” 

Christianity may be set forth in many 
other ways. An _ intellectual presentation 
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may be made of it to appeal to the mind, or an 
artistic presentation of it to appeal to the senses. 
But the great compelling appeal of the Christian 
faith, which has won to it and is continuing 
to win converts from every race under heaven, 
is its appeal to the human heart, made by the 
Son of God Himself, Who has taken our human 
nature, and Who stands and says to men of 
every degree, of every race, and of every age— 
““Come unto Me.” 

Wide is the scope of the Gospel of Christ, 
and multiform its manifestations, its applications 
and its implications. The mission of the Church 
is as wide as its evangel. To proclaim Christ 
in His relationship to all sorts and conditions 
of men, and to all sorts and conditions of human 
nature and problems, is a task to appeal to 
the profoundest thought, and ablest leadership 
which the Church of Christ can command. 
But however broad be that conception of all 
that is involved in the task of proclaiming 
Christ as the satisfier of human need, and the 
answer to human questionings, there must 
stand out unmistakably the portrayal of Him 
as the living, loving Saviour and Master of Men 
Who appeals to the hearts of men the wide 
world over, and Who issues His invitation, based 
on perfect knowledge of human need, and 
perfect ability to meet it, to come to Him for 
rest and joy, and life and power. 
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““ If any sin makes you ashamed to respond 
(says the Son of God) I will deal with your 
sin, only Come. If any worldly hindrance 
stands in your way, leave it and Come. If 
relative or friend dissuade you, pay no heed 
to them, simply Come. If self-righteousness 
and self-esteem make you too proud to obey, 
cast them from you, and Come. If you know 
not what you want, Come, for I know it. If 
you think that you lack nothing, still Come, 
for I can enrich you.” 

But wide and gracious and comprehensive 
as is the invitation, so wide is its tragic refusal. 
The words are true to-day, as when He spoke 
them in Galilee :—‘“ Ye will not come unto Me 
that ye might have life.”’ 

The simplicity of the invitation is the 
stumbling block to some. It is not sufficiently 
intellectual or esthetic for modern tastes. 
The door into the Kingdom seems inconveniently 
low and narrow. The quest is of too spiritual a 
nature for days in which there are so many 
pursuits and interests in life which seem more 
tangible, and which hold the promise of more 
immediate and material gain. 

The practical nature of the invitation is 
the great obstacle to others. “Coming to 
Christ,’ as they well understand, means some- 
thing serious and exacting. It means, not 
coming and going away, but coming and staying. 
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It means following in the pathway of Christ, 
and His pathway led Him to a cross. The 
cross looms large across the narrow way of life, 
and the cross involves discipline, and sacrifice. 
To follow Christ would impose a constant 
handicap on life. The thought, the speech, 
the action would, no longer be irresponsible 
and unbridled, but restrained and controlled 
by ethical considerations. The life, in short, 
would have to be Christian. They are not 
prepared for this. 

While some despise the invitation because 
it is so simple, and others refuse it because it 
is so practical, there are many more again who 
ignore it because it seems to them superfluous. 
They see no reason why they should take any 
notice of it. They feel no need of that which 
Christ has to offer. They do not even consider 
for a moment the benefits of the offer, much 
less its terms and conditions. They reject it 
as they reject the circular or the appeal, which 
they consign to the waste-paper basket. The 
occupations and pursuits, the pleasures and 
ambitions of this present life fill their whole 
horizon. They see not the form of Christ, 
nor hear His voice, nor come they unto Him 
that they may have life. 

Then has Christ’s mission failed ? The 
Church of Christ is the answer to that question. 
The invitation of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
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has been responded to by a multitude which 
no man can number. There are the myriad 
legions of the Church triumphant, gathered 
from all the ages of the past, gathered from 
all the quarters of the globe. Every member 
of that vast array has only gained his place 
among the immortals by hearing and responding 
to the invitation of the Nazarene. They have 
followed the Christ, to whose side they came; 
they have been faithful unto death, they have 
gained the crown of life. 

Look at the ranks of the Church militant 
to-day. It is divided into so many sections 
that men do not realise its magnitude. But 
while in non-essentials it is broken, in essentials 
it is one. Year by year it is extending its 
borders into new and ever newer lands. Its 
ranks are being swelled by recruits from every 
quarter of the globe. Language after language 
is being reduced to writing to propagate its 
evangel. The deepest needs and longings of 
mankind are being met and satisfied by its 
gospel. And the centre of that gospel is Christ. 
He, the living Christ it is, Who is still calling and 
drawing to Himself all that is best and noblest 
in the East and in the West, the hearts of men 
that are most hungry, the souls that are most 
needy, the spirits of mankind that long most 
wistfully for the unseen, the spiritual, the 
eternal. 
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Still stands that grand, compassionate yet 
masterful figure of Christ astride the pathway 
of life, as He stood in ancient, distant Galilee. 
Still He says to those who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear—‘‘ Come unto Me all ye toilers 
and burdened ones, and I will give you rest. 
Take upon you the yoke of My service, and 
learn from Me; for I am gentle and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest for your souls. 
For good is My yoke to bear, and light is My 
burden.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE STORY-TELLING OF CHRIST 


A STRIKING feature of our Lord’s speeches and 
conversations was His frequent use of a story 
to convey in striking and sometimes enigmatic 
form the truth He intended to teach. His 
method was essentially an Eastern one; but 
by it He appealed to that very human interest 
in stories which was far from being confined 
to His own race or age. The record of these 
stories, or parables, which has reached us is 
concise to a degree ; and some little imagination 
is required on our part if we are to view 
them in their local colour of history, 
geography, sentiment and association. As a 
specimen of Christ’s method of parabolic 
instruction it may be of interest to examine, 
with an effort to appreciate it as His hearers 
would have done, His story of the shepherd 
and the sheep, from its terse recital by the 
evangelist St. John. 

We find ourselves then in the wild and 
rugged scenery of Southern Judea, among 
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rocky hills cut up by steep ravines, where 
were caves where robbers might hide, and 
thickets where the wolf and the jackal might 
lurk. The pasturage is scanty except in 
places where the steep ravine .broadens out 
into a glade, where the grass is green, 
and a little spring of water is flowing. 
The inhabitants are few save for encamp- 
ments of wandering Bedouin; and_ such 
villages as exist are perched on the tops 
of the hills, and walled round for purposes of 
defence. 

Some little way outside a village may be 
seen a good sized enclosure, surrounded by a 
high wall, to which admittance is gained bya 
single strongly-barred door. It is a sheep 
fold; and if the hour be towards evening, 
away upon the hills beyond you may see the 
picturesque figure of the Eastern shepherd, 
with his long, flowing garments, and shaggy 
locks, and sunburnt face. You hear him 
utter the peculiar cry by which he calls his 
sheep. He has no need of a dog to help 
him collect his flock. He knows his sheep, 
and they know his voice. Now as darkness 
is falling rapidly, and the wolves and jackals 
will soon be on the prowl, he is calling 
his sheep by name; he is counting them 
one by one, and, having satisfied himself 
that none is missing, he goes before them, 
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and they follow close at his heels. Well 
they know that their safety from the wolf 
depends on their nearness to the shepherd. 
So he leads them to the sheep fold, where 
they are safe till the morning light, when 
he will come again and lead them out to 
pasture. 

It is worth pausing for a moment in the 
story to recall how characteristic it is in its 
portraiture of Christ. Thrice is He described 
as the Shepherd of the Sheep. He is called 
the Good Shepherd in relation to His death 
(“He giveth His life for the sheep’’), the 
Great Shepherd in relation to His resurrection 
(“the Great Shepherd Who was brought again 
from the dead’’), and the Chief Shepherd in 
relation to His Second Advent (“‘ when the 
Chief Shepherd shall appear ye shall receive 
a crown of glory ’’). The greatest heroes, 
too, of Israel’s history had been shepherds— 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David. The 
imagery of the shepherd reappears in psalms 
and prophets, gospels and epistles. It has 
permeated the literature of our devotions, and 
the poetry of our praise. We feel on familiar 
ground when we turn aside from the scenes 
and surroundings of the modern Western 
world, and view the sheep fold with its 
massive gate, and listen to the story of the 
shepherd and the door, the thief who scales 
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the wall, and the Christ Who is both Shepherd 
and Door. , 

We are now ready for the first scene. It 
is early morning ; the dawn beginning to flush 
the Eastern sky. The different flocks are 
together in the fold. The shepherd knocks 
at the door, and the night-watchman, who 
has had charge of the different flocks at night, 
opens the door to admit him. He utters his 
peculiar cry to his own sheep; and all in the 
fold which belong to his flock recognise his 
voice, and gather together about the door. 
Some of them are still among the other sheep. 
‘“* Ho, Curly Horn! (he cries) Here, Baldhead ! 
Come, Swiftfoot!’? When all are there he 
goes before them and leads them out, and the 
watchman closes the door of the fold. They 
follow him to their special place of pasture. 
If any loiter he calls them, and at once they 
come. They cross the track where another 
shepherd is leading another flock, but they 
don’t recognise his voice, or obey his call. So 
he leads them along the pleasant glade between 
the rocky hills, where a spring of water issues 
from a little limestone cave, and where the 
grass is tender and green, and there, the day 
long, they find pasture. 

With most of His stories the explanation 
and application are left to the hearers, but 
in this case Christ explains and enforces it in 
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plain and striking terms. ‘I am the door of 
the sheep,” He says. ‘All other claimants 
are thieves and robbers.” It is one of His 
great, masterful assertions, exclusive and 
uncompromising. ‘I am the Door,” the only 
door to the sheep fold of His Church; as He 
had said, or was about to say, “‘ I am the Bread 
of life’ ; no other source of spiritual sustenance 
but He. “I am the Light of the World”; 
other luminaries reflecting His light, but only 
one essential, absolute, self-contained and self- 
diffusing Sun. ‘I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life ”; no other way but His, no 
other truth than His, no other life but that 
of which He is the Fount and Spring. And 
here—‘‘I am the Door’’; no other door to 
life, to safety, to salvation, but Himself. No 
other way of entering the Church of God 
but through Him; no other entrance into 
the City which hath foundations whose 
builder and maker is God, but through Christ 
the Door. 

The claim is so astoundingly clear that it 
cannot be disposed of by any device or sophistry. 
It must be taken as it stands. It is either 
true, as the Christian Church asserts, or else 
the entire Christian religion, with all its 
consequences and achievements in history, 
is the work of a self-deluded fanatic, who 
made ridiculous and preposterous claims to 
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a place and a power unique in the experience 
of mankind. There are more people in 
the world to-day, nineteen centuries after 
it was made, who are prepared to support 
that claim, than there have ever been in its 
history. 

But the story is not finished. There is an 
evening scene suggested by Jesus, as well as 
a morning scene. We see in imagination the 
night falling, and darkness setting in. Far 
from the green and pleasant glade one of the 
sheep had wandered ; and much precious time 
had been spent by the shepherd ere he found him 
and brought him back. Now with rapid steps 
he is leading the way to the fold, assisted by 
his hired under-shepherd. Of a sudden they 
hear the hoarse baying of the wolves. The fold 
is in sight, but fast as they race for it, faster 
still come on the wolves. The under-shepherd 
is sent in front to unbar the door. The wolves 
approach him, and terror-stricken he deserts 
the flock and flees for his life. He runs for the 
village on the hill-top. Regardless of the sheep 
he reaches it; he saves his life. What is he 
but a hireling ? 

Look at the good shepherd. He has gained 
the door of the fold; he has unbarred it; he 
is hurrying in the flock. The wolves are upon 
him, but he drives them off with the blows 
of his strong staff. For a moment they draw 
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back, but as the last sheep bolts inside they 
renew their onslaught. If but one gets inside 
it will work havoc with the flock. There is but 
one thing to do. He shuts the door and bolts 
it from the outside. He has saved the sheep, 
but his strength is gone. He can fight no more, 
The wolves are upon him. His struggle is soon 
over. His life blood is dyeing the ground. The 
end has come. He has given his life for the 
sheep. 

““ Tam the Good Shepherd. A good shepherd 
lays down his very life for the sheep.’? Thus 
strikingly, and in a manner calculated to 
stimulate their keenest interest and sympathy, 
did Christ, in this story of His, which has been 
chosen to illustrate His parabolic method of 
teaching, prepare His followers for the tragic 
climax of His mission. 

It is difficult for us now to estimate the 
degree to which His immediate hearers entered 
into the full meaning of His parables, but it 
is easy to perceive with what intense interest 
His stories would be repeated and discussed. 
The simpler and more precise methods of 
instruction which we might have expected 
would never have effected the purpose which 
Jesus had in view. He wanted to make His 
hearers think, and to think deeply and funda- 
mentally, not about trifles of religious ceremonial 
or about the niceties of traditional custom and 
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traditional interpretation of Rabbinic lore, 
but upon the truths and principles which lay 
at the very root of religion itself. It was His 
object to focus their attention on Himself, 
and the manner in which He was.to prove Him- 
self to be the Great Fulfilment of type, ritual 
and prophecy. ‘ 

He taught no elaborated doctrine of the 
Atonement, as He enunciated no systematic 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. All that was to 
follow when His Church, under the guidance 
of His Holy Spirit, was to become “able to 
bear it.” But He started the minds of men 
working on the lines which were at a later 
date to develop into full realisation of 
the doctrines of the Christian religion. He 
broke them away from bondage to the 
traditionalism which was the proud inheritance 
of the religious teachers of His day, and 
securely entailed by them to their successors. 
By picture and by parable, and by strange, 
enigmatic saying, He led His followers to 
new and more spacious realms of vision, and 
spiritual apprehension. 

This preparatory and introductory purpose 
of Christ must be kept in view in all efforts 
to ascertain and to systematise the precise 
lessons of His parables. He was preparing the 
way for a view of His Incarnation and Atone- 
ment, and indeed of His whole pre-incarnate 
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Personality, for which the minds of men were 
not yet ready. He was leading up to that 
fulness of understanding and revelation of 
God’s_ eternal Purposes, which was to be 
vouchsafed to His Church in the Gift of 
Pentecost. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHALLENGE OF CHRIST 


To get a clear picture of Christ we must study 
Him in His contact with individuals. The 
best in a man is not always that which he offers 
in a speech or lecture which he has prepared, 
but that which is drawn out of him suddenly 
and unexpectedly in intercourse with his friends. 
There are well-known personages whose work 
is so much done in public that their characters 
are as much public property as their achieve- 
ments. Yet their intimate friends can some- 
times tell things about them, and sometimes 
actually do so after their decease, which shed 
a flood of unexpected light upon their real 
personality. So in making this modest attempt 
to set forth a portraiture of Christ, a good deal 
will be gained by viewing Him in His intercourse 
with individual men and women. Their person- 
alities in contact with His, shed light upon His 
own. When, for example, we read those five 
terse pregnant words in St. Mark’s Gospel, 
“« Jesus, beholding him, loved him,” an insight 
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is given us into the nature of Christ which is 
of peculiar value. 

The love of Christ was unique, in that it 
was both divine and human in its source. As 
God, His love was a great, all-including, 
all-embracing bestowal. As Man, the love of 
Jesus was drawn out for the same reasons, 
and by the same means, as is all pure earthly 
love. Jesus loved persons, and He does so now. 
We are told of some of the people whom Jesus 
loved—a family living ina village near Jerusalem, 
a North-country fisherman, a group of friends 
of whom He said “ the same is My mother and 
sister and brother.’’ His love, like ours, was 
affected by the love of others. It is surely 
of Him that the ancient writer spoke when he 
said ‘“‘I love them that love Me.”’ 

We are introduced here to the love of a 
Young Man for another young man. The age 
of Jesus we know, the other is simply called 
a young man. The love of a man for a 
man is quite different from that of a man 
for a woman. A man would seldom, except 
under the stress of some great emotion or 
bereavement, confess to love for another man. 
He would think it unmanly to do so. Yet the 
instinct of hero worship in boyhood does not 
pass away altogether in manhood. Modern 
life is too changeful and strenuous to admit 
of many Davids and Jonathans, yet there are 
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still such things as close life-long friendships ; 
and new and strange bonds of affection were 
established between men in the stress of the 
Great War. The “ beloved Captain” of trench 
warfare should not, with the passing of the 
war, be allowed to pass from the sphere of 
human experience. , 

But the love of Jesus for this young man 
was different in that it was not returned. He 
loved himself too much to respond to such love 
as that. We can picture him easily—impulsive, 
enthusiastic, emotional. He “‘ came running,” 
as St. Peter, Mark’s authority, so clearly 
remembers. He kneeled down there in the 
roadway. He addressed Jesus with animation, 
““Good Master.’ There he is, a young man 
in a hurry, effusive, superficial, rushing into 
sacred things ina moment. He asks a question 
of the greatest importance, but he does so 
excitedly, impulsively. 

But Jesus loves him. He may be super- 
ficial, impulsive, lacking in grit and will power. 
Still there is something very attractive about 
his face and bearing. Jesus, human like 
ourselves, able to be attracted, able to be repelled, 
looks at him, takes him in with that wonderful 
penetrating gaze of His, and, though He knows 
all his limitations, loves him. Jesus looks 
down at that young man, as, kneeling before 
Him, he asks the great question. 
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He was a young man, too, of an outwardly 
upright life. There is no reason to doubt 
that he had honestly endeavoured to keep all 
the commandments. When questioned about 
his attitude to God’s laws he replies, ‘‘ Master, 
all these things have I observed from my 
youth”; as if a little surprised that Jesus 
did not know this, or thought it necessary to 
ask such a question. He had been a dutiful 
son to his parents. He had treated his body 
with honour. He had obeyed his conscience. 
His moral standard had been high. Attractive 
and enthusiastic, physically robust, or he could 
not have run and kneeled, and immediately 
made his request, a man in an influential position 
—a “ruler,’”’ St. Luke calls him—what possi- 
bilities his life contained of influence and leader- 
ship! Jesus looks on him and loves him. 

Still more, he was a wealthy man who had 
it in his power to do great good with his riches. 
What an asset he would have been to the 
apostolic band! Here he is coming, running, 
kneeling, asking, ““ What shall I do?” the 
great question for the young with life before 
them, with gifts, opportunities, physical and 
mental energy, and all kinds of spheres open 
to them for the exercise of their powers, and 
sometimes the employment of their means. 
What is to be done with life? What am I 
going to do with it ? 
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Best of all, this young man has enough 
understanding of life’s realities to make him 
enquire about what is of real and paramount 
importance. It is not happiness he is concerned 
with, but eternal life. ‘‘ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? ’’ It is noteworthy that 
he uses the word “‘inherit.”” He had himself 
inherited great possessions. He had come into 
his earthly inheritance. But he realises that 
there is another and more valuable inheritance, 
and he is enquiring how that may be his. What 
wonder that Jesus looked and loved ? 

But see; the love of Jesus does not make 
Him return a soft and easy answer. Love 
makes men strong, not weak. The greater 
the love, the greater the demand upon its object. 
Many different answers could have been given 
to his question. Pleasant and acceptable replies 
could have been made, with no suggestion of 
exacting demands, or uncompromising disciple- 
ship. But the love of Jesus does not prevent 
Him from being absolutely straight, faithful 
and true. He saw the thing that needed to 
be dealt with, and He did so promptly and 
fearlessly. 

The trouble with this young man was not 
his morals, his habits, his companions or his 
pursuits. The trouble was his possessions. 
There lay the thing which stood between him 
and eternal life. His possessions came between 
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him and God. One thing he lacked, and that 
was detachment from the world so that he 
could follow Christ. He was not prepared 
for sacrifice, for self-denial, and for cross- 
bearing. He was not ready to follow a despised 
and rejected Messiah. His possessions prevented 
him from being a Christian. He shrunk from 
the challenge. He made “the great refusal.’’ 
His earthly inheritance robbed him of his 
eternal heritage. He gained the world, and 
lost his own soul. 

There is nothing more tragic than unrequited 
love. When a man or woman faces the 
choice of a career, with all the shaping of 
that life and direction of those powers and 
energies that this choice will determine, what 
tragedy of waste and loss and misdirection 
of golden opportunity if the challenge of 
Christ’s love is never heard, or, if heard, is 
disregarded ! 

How different it might have been if, when 
Jesus gave His love, that rich young man had 
responded with his! If, like Matthew, the 
wealthy customs official, he had responded, 
then the sacrifice which Jesus demanded would 
have ‘been easy. The joy of discipleship would 
have eclipsed the loss of fortune, and the hard- 
ships of the Master’s service. If he had loved 
as Peter and James and John had done, who 
abandoned their earthly possessions and ties 
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to become followers of Jesus, he too might 
have left a name in the. annals of history as 
imperishable as theirs. He would have left 
his possessions and followed Jesus. The natural 
love of self would have been overmastered by 
the greater and nobler love of Christ. 

The challenge has to be met because the 
love of Christ is exacting and uncompromising 
initsdemands. Like love of country it demands 
the ‘‘supreme sacrifice.’ But it goes far 
beyond patriotism ; because instead of a 
collective response to the need of the nation in 
some crisis of history, it is a service and a sacri- 
fice based on personal response to a Divine and 
yet personal affection. Christ calls individuals 
because He loves them. What Christ did 
in Palestine He does to-day in every land 
where His challenge to the hearts of men is 
uttered by His servants. 

Many are the competing voices which 
deafen men’s ears to the call of Christ. Not 
the least is the noisy call of earthly possessions, 
which may be very small indeed, and yet vocal 
enough to drown the quiet voice of Christ. 
Sadly our Lord regarded the young ruler 
who “went away grieved for he had great 
possessions.”’ The pathos of his comment 
upon the incident did not disguise its stern 
and awful truth—‘‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the Kingdom of 
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God.” When the heart is full of material 
things which stunt the growth of spiritual 
aspiration, and monopolise such capacity for 
devotion as it may possess, the heavenly Gift 
of the Love of Christ has little room to make 
its great appeal. 


CHAPTER IX > 
THE FAMILY, BELOVED OF CHRIST 


THE account of the intimate relations between 
Jesus and the family of Bethany recorded by 
St. John affords a remarkable insight into His 
personality. There is an almost quaint simplicity 
about the statement, “‘ Now Jesus loved Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus.’’ It would be 
difficult to imagine the author of any ordinary 
tale making such a child-like statement about 
the love of a man for a woman, her sister, and 
her brother. It is a testimony to the unique 
character of the New Testament that the very 
simplicity of the statement of Christ’s attitude 
to these friends of His appears the most natural. 
When dealing with the life on earth of the Son 
of God, the majesty of the theme demands 
the most artless of treatment. 

Indeed the unadorned brevity of the gospel 
narrative continually suggests the idea that 
the writers were convinced of the dignity of 
their task. The pre-existent Word of the 
Father, the eternal Impersonation of His mind 
and will, now become, in the fulfilment of 
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that will, God manifest in the flesh, is never 
out of sight in St. John’s Gospel. The Divine 
is ever present in the human, making the human 
no whit less truly human, yet ever revealing 
Him as a transcendant Personality. So we 
have Christ the Incarnate Son, ‘“‘ very God 
of very God,” not only stooping to suffer the 
limitations of a human frame, but condescending 
also to share in the amenities and relationships 
of human life, and bestowing upon each of the 
members of that humble and obscure family 
a personal, private and individual affection. 
St. John makes use here of that special Greek 
word for love which means the love of chosen 
friendship. It was such a love as that that 
the Lord of Glory bestowed upon those cottagers 
of Bethany. 

All the time Jesus was revealing God. In 
His acts and words, and not less in the exhib- 
itions of His emotional nature, He was the 
great Portrayer of the Father’s character. 
It came indeed as a “ revelation’? to man 
when he began to see God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. But for this record of Christ’s life we 
could scarce have believed that God would 
enter into personal and individual relationships 
with such as we knew ourselves to be. It 
is something more than benevolence and 
beneficence that is disclosed. It is a love which 
calls forth love, and which is maintained by 
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love. It is the love of mutual attraction 
caused by sympathy and kinship in the highest, 
purest, noblest things. It transcends all other 
love of which we have, or can have, experience. 
It is the “love of Christ -which passeth 
knowledge.” Yet it was a love which had 
its stern tests and painful discipline. 

There is no reason to doubt that that love 
grew as all human love grows, by contact, 
kinship and intimacy. The home of Lazarus 
at Bethany, so near to Jerusalem, would often 
have been honoured by the presence of the 
Divine Guest. Mutual knowledge led to mutual 
attraction. Jesus always had His _ special 
friends, an outer circle of five hundred at the 
close of His ministry, an inner circle of one 
hundred and twenty who received the Baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, the twelve apostles, the 
three most intimate, Peter, James and John, 
and, closest friend of all, “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” Here, dear to Him as any, 
this family of three. They differ strikingly 
one from another, do those three. There is 
Martha, God-fearing, active, zealous, hard- 
working, a little irritable though, and harsh 
in her judgment of others. She would have 
been a better woman if she had done less and 
thought more ; though she has more faith and 
more hope than her sister. Then there is 
Mary, tender, contemplative, spiritual, but 
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apt to dream too much and to do too little. 
Once, when Jesus was hungering for spiritual 
sympathy, Martha thought only about food 
for His body, but Mary sought to satisfy the 
need of His human soul, and earned His special 
commendation. Yet, on that sorrowful day 
when Lazarus lay dead in the grave, it was 
Martha who went to meet Jesus, while He had 
to send a messenger for Mary. It was Martha 
who said, ““I know that whatsoever Thou 
wilt ask of God, God will give it Thee’”’ ; while 
all Mary can say is “ Lord, if Thou hadst been 
here my brother had not died,” as if to imply 
“It is too late now.’ While Martha looks on 
beyond the grave, Mary can do nothing but 
weep. Jesus knows how to deal with each ; 
to Martha He speaks words which strengthen 
her faith, and arouse her hope and expectation ; 
but with Mary He goes and weeps, comforting 
and strengthening her with His tears, and 
fellowship in sorrow. 

Yet, loving them all as He did, He had 
allowed them suffering which He could have 
prevented. It was because of His love that 
He permitted the pain. It is the very precious- 
ness of the diamond that justifies the care and 
time and toil spent in cutting it. It would seem 
that the discipline of suffering can bring out 
the hidden beauty in human nature as nothing 
else can. It is pain that often brings to light 
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the hidden resources of the nature God has 
given us. Through it He wishes to manifest 
to others the greatness of His power. He 
purposes that man should share in His triumph, 
but he can only wear the crown by bearing the 
cross. It is pain that teaches sympathy and 
self-sacrifice. It is His love that sends the 
suffering. It is a mark of His favour. It is 
the course of training through which we must 
pass for eternal service hereafter. 

In the case of this family we may see the 
purpose fulfilled which we may not be able to 
see in our own. It was honoured to reveal to 
the world the resurrection of the Christian. 
It has brought ever since the greatest possible 
comfort to all who have to stand by the open 
grave. We may not be able to trace any such 
purposeinoursorrows. But Jesus Himself draws 
near to us in the day of grief. He comes close 
to us, and says, in words whose perfect wisdom 
and perfect love we cannot doubt, ‘‘ What I 
do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” 

From the sisters we turn to the brother, 
to see what light he has to throw upon the 
portraiture of Christ. The message sent by 
Martha and Mary to Jesus is “‘ Behold, he whom 
Thou lovest is sick.” If such a message was 
sent to a widow who had an only son, or to 
a wife whose husband was away from home, 
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its meaning would be quite plain. Here are | 
two sisters who send such a message to Jesus 
about their brother. They do not say “ Lord, 
behold, our brother is sick,’ or even ‘“ Lord, 
behold, he whom we love is sick.” It is the 
sickness of the one whom Christ loves of which 
they want totell Him. Itis the picture of the 
strong love of two men, the love of the Son 
of God Incarnate for a brother Jew. 

We can but dimly distinguish the personality 
of Lazarus. No words of his are recorded. 
We know not whether in disposition he resembled 
Martha or Mary, or whether, being a man, 
he was unlike either. But to him also, and 
by very close ties, Jesus was endeared. Our 
Lord’s reply to the message was a simple state- 
ment designed to strengthen the faith of the 
sisters, and call forth their hope. “This 
sickness is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God, that the Son of God might be glorified 
thereby.” It was “unto death,” for Lazarus 
died of it, but death was not either its end, 
or its ultimate aim and purpose. It had a 
greater goal than death. 

The Christian may always look thus on 
serious illness. Whatever its earthly end, 
recovery or death, it has an ultimate and 
Divine purpose. That purpose is rarely manifest 
at once. When it seems the most difficult to 
discern, we have simply to fall back upon the 
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certainty of Divine wisdom and love. We 
have to trust, as the sisters were bidden to do. 

So there is Jesus, Who loves the anxious 
sisters, and the sick man tossing in his bed 
at Bethany, purposely staying away, and 
sending them just this message, that they are 
to look ahead from the present to the future, 
from the trial to something else beyond, to 
look away from their brother on his dying bed 
to the Home of God, and believe that somehow 
that sickness, which was taking their dear one 
from them, was going to result in glory being - 
given to God. 

So Lazarus dies, and as is the necessary 
practice in the East, in the course of a few hours 
is buried. The sisters return to their desolate 
home. Their brother is dead, and Jesus their 
Friend has not come. 

Death is the most fearful of visitors that 
can come to a home. Death is the greatest 
evil that can come into the world through 
sin. Abraham exclaims as he turns from the 
body of her who has been his life-long companion, 
“Let me bury my dead out of my sight.” 
But Christ, when He hears it, says, “Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth.”’ 

What is sleep? Sleep is the reward of 
work, and the preparation for more work. 
Such is death to the Christian. It is the reward 
of his earthly service, and the preparation for 
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his heavenly service. But it is only to the 
Christian that death is like sleep. To the 
unsaved it is the solemn summons to stand before 
the “‘ Judge of the whole earth.” But the 
earthly service of Lazarus was not yet finished, 
so Jesus says: “but I go that I may awake 
him out of sleep.” 

To the world, death is the end of all things— 
the career ended, life’s activities cut short, 
the worker, humble or notable, dismissed. 
It is the end; and all that is further needed 
is a fitting obituary notice, a few tributes from 
the general public, or from personal friends, 
a memorial of some kind raised to his memory, 
and the partition of his estate. The thing is 
done ; and the world returns to its sport and 
money-making, till the next vacancy occurs 
in its ranks, and the performance has to be 
gone through again. ‘“‘ Done’”’ says the world. 
“No” says the Christian, “not done, but 
just begun.” Mors janua vite. Death the 
gate of life. Only the preface done, now the 
volume to begin, and between the preface and 
the volume the sleep, the rest of death. 

The scene at the tomb is easy to picture ; 
the sorrowing sisters, the group of villagers, 
half curious, half sympathetic, the usual company 
of professional mourners, shedding their well- 
paid tears, the friendly Jews, who noticed the 
sympathy of Jesus, the fault-finding Jews 
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who blamed Him for having let Lazarus die, 
and in the centre the Son of God, weeping tears 
of human sympathy. Then the word of 
authority, “‘ Take ye away the stone’; the 
faith of even Martha failing her, and making 
her demur, the reply of Jesus designed to 
strengthen her faith, and call forth her expec- 
tation, ‘Said I not unto thee that if thou 
wouldst believe thou shouldst see the glory 
of God?” Then the rolling away of the heavy 
stone, the prayer of Jesus to the Almighty 
Father—a thanksgiving for the work of power 
and wonder which He was to perform, the cry 
with a loud voice, “‘ Lazarus, come forth,”’ 
and the dead man, bound though he is with 
his grave clothes, rising and coming forth. 
‘“* Loose him, and let him go,’’ says the Master, 
and with fitting reticence the curtain falls 
upon the joyous meeting of Lazarus with his 
sisters, and of Jesus with the man whom He 
loved. 

There was a three-fold purpose in the raising 
of Lazarus. He was to be a witness to the 
resurrection of the dead. Though familiar 
to us, the story is striking indeed when told 
to those who have never heard it. Often have 
I heard our Indian preachers in an Indian 
crowd exclaiming “‘ Usne murdon ko bhijilaya”’ ; 
—** The dead even He raised to life’; and 
then the whole story of Lazarus would follow, 
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and of Christ the Life Giver, unique, and 
incomparable. 

He was raised that in his own lifetime 
he might lead men to Christ, ‘‘ By reason of 
him many of the Jews went away and believed 
in Jesus.” They came to Bethany to see 
Lazarus, and the result of their interview was 
that they believed in Jesus, insomuch that the’ 
Pharisees exclaimed ‘“ Behold the world is 
gone after Him,” and even Greeks were found 
coming to Philip and saying “Sir, we would 
see Jesus.” 

He was brought to return for a while to a 
life of trouble. ‘‘ But the chief priests consulted 
that they might put Lazarus also to death.” 
He returned to follow for a little longer in his 
Master’s footsteps, to share His cross, to be 
threatened and persecuted, and go about in 
fear of his life—the life which had just been 
restored to him. But gladly did he suffer it 
all for the love he bore Him, until that day 
came when the wondrous Friend Who had gone 
before, Who had welcomed him back to earth, 
stood to welcome him at the gate of heaven. 


CHAPTER X — 
THE ETHICS OF CHRIST 


THE religion of Judaism, upon which as a 
foundation Christ built His ethical teaching 
was without question the purest religion extant. 
The Israelites were the recipients of a Divine 
revelation clearer, nobler, and far more exacting 
than that of any other contemporary faith. The 
ethics of Gautama Buddha, admirable as to 
a certain extent they were, were vitiated by 
his practical negation of the Deity. Thus 
Buddhism, which was the only possible ethical 
rival to Christianity, became a philosophy 
rather than a religion. In its moral basis of. 
conduct, in its clear perception of the difference 
between right and wrong, in its persistent 
adherence, in spite of earlier lapses, to a mono- 
theistic conception of God, and in its sense 
of moral obligation to a Deity, as righteous 
in their view as He was all powerful, the religion 
of the Hebrews occupied a position which was 
unique among contemporary systems of belief. 
In the centuries immediately before the birth 
of Christ, Judaism had lost much of its earlier 
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enthusiasm and vitality. An arid formalism 
had descended upon it like a fog, depriving it 
of light and life and joy. The age of prophet 
and psalmist had passed, the struggles for 
political freedom which characterised the Macca- 
bean period had induced a narrow national 
outlook, and a self-conscious and self-centred 
patriotism. Religious belief and worship had 
become hardened by a sterile traditionalism, 
which paralysed the spiritual, and exaggerated 
the formal and the ceremonial. The wood 
could never be seen for the trees. The great, 
broad, far-reaching Divine commandments were 
obscured by a crowd of Rabbinic regulations, 
enactments and prohibitions, narrow in their 
purpose, and sometimes puerile to a degree. 
The priest and the scribe had taken the place 
of the prophet ; and the ceremonial and legal 
aspects of worship had overshadowed the moral 
and the spiritual. Religion was administered 
by a priestly caste, which would brook no 
challenge to its authority, and permit no 
independence of private judgment. It had 
become burdensome by the multiplicity of its 
pettyfogging enactments, and was provoking 
the inevitable reaction on strongly-marked 
rationalistic lines. 

To this state of affairs in the religious world 
of Jewry the teaching of Christ came like a 
mighty gale from the sea. It swept through 
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everything with its pure fresh air, unharming 
all that was strong and permanent in the moral 
basis and structure of Judaism, but sweeping 
away its merely human accretions. No phase 
of religious belief or practice was untouched 
by it. It whirled away the chaff and rubbish 
that had been allowed to obscure the massive 
edifice of Divine truth. It swept bare the 
great foundation elements of right and wrong, 
of truth and falsehood, which the minutiz of 
tradition, custom and propriety had almost 
hidden from sight. It enabled men to see the 
elements of worship and conduct in their true 
proportion, so that man’s double obligation 
to his God and to his brother stood out in 
bold relief. It reasserted the old prophetic 
dogma that a spiritual God must be worshipped 
after a spiritual fashion, and that worship which 
did not issue in righteousness of life was vain, 
and profitless and abhorrent to God. 

Yet so entirely did Christ in His teaching, 
revolutionary though it was, build upon the 
foundation of the Jewish faith, that none could 
seriously dispute the truth of His assertion, 
“IT came not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ If His 
outlook was broad instead of narrow, it was 
none the less intensely Jewish. His hearers 
felt, not that Christ was introducing a new 
religion, but that He was unfolding to them 
their own Jewish faith, which had been folded 
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up and hidden away to give place to the raiment 
of ecclesiastical traditionalism. He was bringing 
them back to what was essentially their own ; 
and was leading them forward to that which 
was its true fruition. 

Jesus was like some of their prophets, the 
greatest of them, yet He was greater than they. 
In His consciousness and assertion of authority 
He was unique. The prophetic utterances 
had been prefaced by the formula :—‘“‘ Thus 
saith the Lord.” The priests and _ scribes 
mechanically repeated “so saith such and 
such a Rabbi.” But Jesus of Nazareth 
exclaimed :—“* But I say unto you.’ ‘“‘ He 
taught them as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes,’? was the popular verdict on 
His teaching. 

Christ always went down to the root of 
things; from the deed to the motive, good 
or bad, behind the deed ; from the gift to the 
nature of the gift, from the prayer to the spirit 
of the prayer, from ecclesiastical correctness 
to spiritual rectitude, from reverence in posture 
to reverence in heart, from religious zeal to 
its source, which might be love, but which might 
also be pride and self-seeking. The ethics of 
an act concerned Him more than its propriety. 
The spirit was always more important than the 
letter. As a consequence religious officialdom 
was always uncomfortable in His presence, 
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never knowing at what point its hollowness 
might not be exposed. 

Everything that Jesus touched He set free 
from some burden and drag, and sent forward 
on some new career of usefulness. The Sabbath 
had become a burden by reason of the accumu- 
lated weight of its traditional requirements 
and prohibitions. With a word He shook it 
free from its shackles, restored it to its true 
purpose, and sent it forth as an institution of 
blessing, world-wide and age-long. The temple 
He discovered as a mere marketplace of a 
commercialised religion. With a whip of small 
cords He expelled the agents and symbols of 
the money standards of religion, and freed it 
for a new mission as the place of prayer and 
praise, and the shrine of a heartfelt worship. 
The publicans He found as a despised and 
hated class, but when “ salvation came to the 
house ”’ of a Zacchaeus or a Matthew, He freed 
him from his incubus of shame, and gave him 
an authoritative commission to discipleship 
and evangelism. 

The sins of the mind Christ denounced as 
more heinous than the sins of the flesh. He 
attacked with relentless vigour the hypocrisy, the 
hard-heartedness, and the worldly-mindedness 
which were prevalent in the religious circles 
of Jewry. He was ready at any time to be the 
Guest of a Pharisee, but He was equally at 
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home with the outcasts of society. Publicans 
and “ sinners ” as a class seemed deeply touched 
by His unaffected friendliness, and, like the 
outcasts of India to-day, gave a great welcome 
to His gospel. The lawyers might boggle 
over His conditions for entering into the King- 
dom of God, but among publicans and sinners 
were many who were prepared for a heartfelt 
repentance, and a childlike faith, and an ethic 
which even they could understand and seek to 
carry out. 

Christ made no claim to propound a political 
or even a social programme. He was no 
politician. He accepted the situation as He 
found it, and gave no countenance to political 
faction or intrigue. The Herodians could get 
no more patronage from Him than could the 
Pharisees. He paid the Temple tribute money, 
though He whimsically suggested that as Son 
of God He might claim exemption. ‘“‘ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s”’ is 
the attitude which He taught His followers 
to adopt to the powers that be. ‘“‘ Man who 
made Me a judge or a divider over you?” 
was His reply to an applicant who urged Him 
to right what he considered a social wrong. 
Jesus refused to be drawn into any political 
or semi-political action. Yet the ethics of His 
Gospel were in the truest sense social. They 
implied at every turn the recognition of man’s 
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obligation to his brother-man, and the subord- 
ination of self-interest and selfish ambition 
to the joy of service for God and man. 

Christ brought to the nation and to the 
world a new conception of God. The Jews had 
been jealous and proud of their untainted 
monotheism, and proud they might well be. 
But their doctrine had been hard, and stern 
and rigid ; and as the voice of the prophet had 
ceased in Israel, the Jehovah of whom he testified 
seemed to be fast receding from the mind and 
heart of the nation. From the outset of His 
ministry, Christ brought God back into their 
mental outlook. The intermediary priesthood 
as the actual official authority had to give place 
to the dominant personality of Jehovah. It 
was more important for them to understand 
the will of God than to carry out the intricate 
dicta of the ecclesiastical lawyers. By one 
word Christ bridged the gulf which had 
separated man from God. As ‘“ Father” 
you are to regard Him, holy and heavenly, 
but closely related to you, His children. As 
““Our Father’’ you are to address Him. He 
has a Father’s intimate knowledge of your 
need, and readiness to meet it. Your burdens, 
your troubles, your cares, your trials, your 
Father knoweth. Treat Him as such. Confide 
in Him. Depend on Him. Seek to live 
worthy of Him. 
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The Fatherhood of God He taught as the 
basis of human brotherhood, and in that double 
recognition, the ethical basis of life. It were 
better to incur loss and suffering, rather than 
to do anything which might injure a brother. 
To cause some little one to stumble was the 
greatest of offences; to hinder any who would 
fain enter the Kingdom was to incur the severest 
condemnation. 

Men may seek in vain to discover any precise 
and decisive doctrine of our Lord’s to settle 
once and for all the ethical problems of modern 
life. ‘*‘ Did He,” they ask, “‘ countenance war 
in any shape or form, whether the cause be 
ethically righteous or not? Did He approve 
of the use of force? What would be His 
attitude to industrial disputes? Is it possible 
to apply His principles in any convincing and 
authoritative way in the realm of economics, 
or the business of the merchant or the manu- 
facturer? Can trade be run on Christian 
principles? Is competition according to the 
mind of Christ or otherwise ? Does He indicate 
the stage at which interest descends into usury ?”’ 

No facile answer is possible to any of these 
questions. The reply that the teaching of 
Christ would seem to give is that in each case 
the problem should be faced, investigated and 
settled in a Christ-like spirit. If prayer became 
a natural and normal feature in the procedure 
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of every committee room, such a spirit would 
not be unattainable. 

Christ laid down clear, broad, far-reaching 
ethical principles and standards. - It is for those 
who follow Him to apply them to the best of 
their ability, and in the spirit of humble and 
earnest prayer to every difficulty as it arises, 
and to every problem as it confronts His Church 
to-day, blessed as is that Church with the 
promise and the presence of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SALVATION OF CHRIST 


THE purely conventional use of the terms and 
phrases of religion is often destructive to its 
reality and fatal to its influence. A professional 
style of religious talk, a glib use of words great 
in their origin, but hackneyed by their familiarity 
makes people think of religion as something 
technical and professional with which the 
ordinary man had better not meddle. It is 
a fatal mistake to separate the religious world 
of thought and speech from the daily world 
of life and duty. When that is done men 
begin to look upon religion as a_ highly 
specialised kind of thing, something quite 
shut off to itself, only to be found in its 
own water-tight compartment; while in 
reality, so far from being only a part of 
life, it is the whole of life. The Christian’s 
aim should be to infuse and impregnate his 
life with his religion, as the water in the 
soda-water bottle is infused and impregnated 
with the air which is pumped in, and which 
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makes all the water bubbly in consequence. 
The Church needs aerated Christians, effer- 
vescing and pungent because full of the air 
of heaven. The world has no use for flat 
Christians. 

Religion i is not a science with a terminology 
which is only of interest and importance to its 
students and professors. The electrician knows 
all about switches and circuits and conductors 
and electrodes. He is a specialist, and we 
leave all that to him. But religion is not a 
science or a commodity, but an attitude to 
God and an attitude to life. No one who 
wants to make the best and happiest use of life 
can afford to dispense with it. Religion has, 
and must have, its vocabulary, but every 
word in that vocabulary is closely related to 
life. Its technicalities always point the way 
to actions. 

Hence it differs in a marked way from science. 
The study of any particular science is calculated 
to affect a man’s mode of thought. It will 
make him more accurate, cautious, intelligent, 
inquiring and receptive. But it will not 
make him either a good man or a bad man. 
Whereas religion, assuming that it is genuine 
and Christian, while affecting a man’s mind 
in many similar respects to scientific study, 
affects most profoundly his life, disposition 
and conduct. 
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““ To-day is salvation come to this house,” 
said Christ to His admirer, the publican Zacc- 
heus. In using the word “ salvation ’’ He was 
employing one of the great technical words 
of religious terminology. Yet it was a word 
which, at any rate from His lips, had an intensely 
practical content, and the publican understood 
it in that sense. 

** Salvation,’’—it is the word that we use 
to describe the rescue by Christ of a man’s 
whole personality from a self-centred life to 
a God-centred life. The man who is “saved ”’ 
is the man who has made the great venture of 
entrusting his whole being, body, soul and spirit 
to the protection of and for the service of 
the living Christ, in Whose reality, Godhead, 
and nearness he believes, and to Whose cause 
he has determined to devote his life to the 
utmost of his power, in love, loyalty and 
obedience. On the part of Christ it implies 
forgiveness for all the man’s sin and _ failure 
in the past, and grace conferred by the 
gift of the Holy Spirit for the new life of 
the future. 

But the man who has but small spiritual 
perception may look at such a statement as 
mere words and phrases which are beyond his 
comprehension. He can only understand them 
when they are translated into terms of common 
life. Christ meant all this when He said to 
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Zaccheus ‘‘ To-day is salvation come to this 
house.” But the story shows us how the 
practical content of the word “salvation” 
was made abundantly plain by Zaccheus, 
so that all his acquaintances in Jericho and 
Jerusalem should know, in his case at least, 
what “salvation” meant. 

It meant first of all that the chief tax- 
collector of Jericho, a wealthy man whose 
wealth was largely acquired by fraud, was 
deeply interested in religion. So much was 
this the case that he, being a man of short 
stature, climbed up into a tree that he 
might make sure of seeing Jesus as He 
passed. Here was the most avaricious man in 
the city beginning to think of something better 
than money. That is what “salvation,” in 
the case of Zaccheus, would first have 
suggested to his neighbours. When anyone 
to-day whose aims in life have apparently 
been limited to getting on and getting rich, 
begins to concern himself about higher and 
spiritual affairs, it will be an evidence to 
the world of that spiritual change which is 
implied by the word “salvation.” 

It meant further that this rich man Zacc- 
heus was ready to support an unpopular 
cause. Jesus had been popular during the 
first year of His ministry, when people thought, 
or at least hoped, that He was going to lead 
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a popular movement to overthrow the rule of 
Rome. But this was His third year of ministry, 
and the people had by now grasped the fact 
that it was a spiritual and not a temporal 
Kingdom that He had in view. He was 
now no longer the idol of the crowd; His 
cause was becoming more and _ more 
unpopular. Yet Zaccheus, knowing this well, 
was going to espouse it. When a man who 
has consistently adopted the usual neutral 
and noncommital attitude to religion, suddenly, 
with no axe to grind, nor private end to 
serve, casts in his lot with a purely religious 
and increasingly unpopular movement, the 
religious experience which has brought this 
about has to be taken seriously by those who 
know him. 

The line of action which Zacchzeus was 
adopting was one which was calculated to 
halve his income. The Roman method of 
farming out the taxes left their collectors 
opportunities for self-enrichment limited only 
by any scruples that they might posssess. 
Zaccheus could not become a disciple of 
Christ and continue defrauding the people by 
extortionate demands. At once he would 
have to put a stop to all fraudulent gains. 
His income might well be halved. An 
honest publican would indeed be a curiosity. 
“Salvation”? in the case of a_ publican 
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would convey a very definite and welcome 
meaning to the people whose taxes he 
collected. In our day, too, honesty in business 
relationships may be convincing evidence of 
spiritual change. 

But to Zaccheus “ salvation’’ was some- 
thing which affected his past, as well as his 
present. There were people whom he had 
wronged, to whom he must make amends. 
He proposes to do so in two very drastic ways. 
First, he gives half his goods to the poor. He 
says to himself, “Though I have gotten my 
wealth from rich and poor alike, it is the poor 
who have suffered the most. Half my wealth 
I have gained by extortion. That half I will 
give back. I cannot tell all whom I may have 
defrauded in the years that are past, but I will 
restore on as large a scale as I have cheated. 
So half of my goods I give to the poor.’’ What 
would the folk of Jericho say? They would 
say that that was the result of Zacchzeus 
becoming the convert of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The content of the word “salvation ’”’ would 
be well understood by them, and highly appreci- 
ated. And to-day, when a man who has 
turned a deaf ear to the claims of God’s work 
at home and abroad, suddenly opens his money- 
bags to support the claims of the needy and 
the world-wide work of the Church, his 
generosity may not elicit universal approval, 
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but it will be very convincing evidence of his 
conversion. 

But that was not enough. Zaccheus 
knew that there would be people there in 
Jericho who could prove that he had defrauded 
them, and to all such he promises to 
restore four-fold. With half his money given 
away, and with four-fold restoration to 
those who could establish their claims in 
addition, there would not be much wealth left 
to the publican. 

Henceforth he was to be a poor man, though 
a happy man, because he was earning an honest 
livelihood, and had made a Friend Who would 
never fail him. 

His great renunciation made, Zaccheus 
takes in Jesus to be his Guest. The suggestion 
had come from Jesus Himself, and with joy and 
pride he conducts Him to his home. There is 
scorn in the hearts of the high ecclesiastics 
and their sycophants, but there is joy in the 
heart of the publican. ‘“‘ That which was lost,”’ 
lost in the maze of worldly-mindedness and 
avarice, lost to all that was noblest, purest 
and loveliest in life, had “‘ the Son of Man 
come to seek and to save.’’ The “ outcast ”’ 
has become the “son of Abraham.” 

The Author of the change was Christ, and 
He is still active in the world by His spirit, 
changing men’s lives, to-day. Religion is 
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being interpreted not only in terms of 
meticulous scholarship, but also in terms of 
life, character and conduct. Wherever these 
are in evidence, there is fresh ‘and convincing 
proof that Christ is still the “Saviour” of 
Men. ‘ 


CHAPTER XII 
THE ANGER OF CHRIST 


In the case of very little children, we are 
justified in teaching them of Jesus as “‘ meek 
and mild,’ in the language of the familiar 
nursery prayer, but that idea of the character 
of Christ needs careful and thorough modification 
before the child has entered its teens. Yet 
in many cases it seems to be true that that 
other side of the nature of Christ has never 
been taught at all. The result is that many 
people who have never read the Bible retain 
the impression made on their minds when they 
attended the infant Sunday School, and never 
since corrected, that the character of Jesus 
Christ was “soft.” The chaplains in the war 
insisted that the only mental image which many 
men had of Christ was of “‘gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild.” It was evident that though they 
had grown from childhood to manhood, their 
conception of Christ was limited to that which 
had been given them, and rightly given them 
to suit their infant minds. Christ was, to their 
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minds, to say the least of it,a somewhat effem- 
inate figure. 

Parents and teachers should be made to 
realise the harm which this soft and weak- 
kneed teaching about Christ does in the case 
of growing boys and girls. Does any girl with 
any character in her admire an effeminate 
man? Does it help a girl to admire Christ, 
and follow His lead, if He is only pictured to 
her as “meek and mild?’ And _ what 
about the boy? How is he ever to see the 
heroic in Christ, and to get any glimpse of the 
strength and vigour of His manhood, if he is 
never taught that Jesus is anything more 
than the “gentle Jesus, meek and mild” 
of his baby prayer? The world is calling out 
for men of moral strength. The world needs 
to be led by a brotherhood of men inspired 
to united action by a heroic Leader, Who 
feared nothing, dared anything, and risked 
everything. The world wants men full of the 
courageous spirit of Christ. How are they to 
get it if they are never taught to see anything 
more in Him than that He was “ meek and 
mild ?’? How are they to appreciate what 
the gentleness, the meekness, and the mildness 
of Christ really meant unless they are shown 
the reserve of strength, courage and energy 
that that nature contained? People are so 
ignorant of their Bibles to-day that they don’t 
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know what Christ stands for, and what Christians 
are expected by Him to stand for. 

““He looked round about on them with 
anger.’’ Christ could, in St. Paul’s words, 
“be angry and sin not.” The Christian must 
learn the same Divine art. But what sort 
of anger was this of Christ’s ? It was occasioned 
not by personal annoyance because He was 
opposed when about to perform a work of 
miraculous power; not by petulance because 
He could not break down the inherited bigotry of 
generations of narrow-minded ecclesiasticism. 
He was angry because He was confronted and 
obstructed by moral perversity. He was fighting 
the spirit of the devil in the hearts of 
the most religious men of His country. The 
spirit of Satan was there in possession, just 
where the spirit of Christ ought to have been 
in control. Hearts that should have been 
sensitive and responsive to the call of human 
need, and the demand for human sympathy, 
and help, were hard and callous. Ecclesiastical 
and traditional propriety had taken the place 
of love and compassion. So Jesus “ looked 
round about on them with anger, being grieved 
because of the hardness of their-hearts.”” Grief 
mixed with anger, anger mixed with grief; 
because where sympaihy should have been 
offered Him, religious pride and prejudice 
ruled out the love of God. 
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Picture the scene and take it in. The 
Synagogue, the home of religion, the place 
where the fear of God was taught, the religious 
centre of the little town of Capernaum, its 
parish church, the place of prayer and praise. 
Then there is the crowd trooping into the 
Synagogue, attracted by the wonder of the 
Wonder-worker ; the usual sort of crowd, | 
with its usual elements, the curious people, 
the morbid people, the sentimental people, the 
fanatical people, the religious people who are 
not good, and the good people who are not 
religious. All sorts and kinds are there, and 
the eager boys, and the dark-eyed girls, and 
the mothers with their babies—yes, the usual 
crowd of people attracted by the Miracle- 
Worker of Galilee. The Synagogue officials 
are there also, somewhat perturbed and not 
a little embarrassed with the unwonted and 
excited multitude. 

Then there is the man with the withered 
hand. I have seen him over and over again 
in India, with half-clothed body, and distorted 
limbs, and shrunken fingers, the arm a mere 
cumbrous powerless piece of bone and skin, 
swinging aimlessly from his shoulder. You 
don’t go far anywhere in the East without 
seeing a man with a withered arm. 

There, close by, stood the ecclesiastics, 
with the ecclesiastically-minded laymen in a 
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group, watching the proceedings, jealous for 
the punctilious performance of the Rabbinic 
enactments about the Sabbath Day. They 
know the character of Jesus. They know that 
though ‘‘ meek and mild,” He has no fear of 
them, or of anyone. They are fully aware 
that He will defy their religious prejudices 
and threats if they should come into conflict 
with the demands of His conscience. They 
are watching Him, whether He would heal on 
the Sabbath Day, that they might accuse 
Him. 

Then there is Jesus, fully aware of the 
ultimate issue of their accusations. knowing 
that His line of action must lead Him eventually 
to the Cross, but touched with the sight before 
Him of human need and suffering, as He is still 
touched with many a similar sight to-day. 
“Stand forth,’ He says to the man. Then 
He turns to the Pharisees with the question, 
the great test question of all questions of Sabbath 
observance, the great test question as to whether 
mercy or propriety is most pleasing to God ; 
“Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath Day, 
or to do evil, to save life or to kill?’ He is 
met with silence. There is a pause and a hush 
throughout the Synagogue. Men’s heads are 
bent forward to hear what the religious author- 
ities will say. The women scan their faces 
if they may but read there what the heart surely 
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must acknowledge, though the lips, the cowardly 
lips, refuse to confess. In the silence still 
unbroken, Jesus the God-Man looks them in 
the face, sweeps the whole company with His 
glance, with that wondrous look of anger mingled 
with grief at the hardness of their hearts, and 
says to the man: “Stretch forth thy hand.” 
Faith in Christ makes the poor man attempt 
the impossible. He stretches forth his hand, 
he feels it restored, his face lights up with joy, 
and the Pharisees march out from the building 
in suppressed fury to take counsel with the 
revolutionaries of Palestine how they might 
destroy Him. 

There are ways not a few in which this 
striking incident might be applied. What, 
we might ask, are the types of hard-heartedness 
that, in our day, move the Holy Son of God 
to anger and grief? The answer would seem 
to be—any case in which the regard for mere 
ecclesiastical propriety, custom or tradition 
is allowed to become a bar or hindrance to the 
display of Divine love. The ostensible cause 
of the opposition of these Pharisees to Christ’s 
acts of healing on the Sabbath Day was that 
He was breaking, not the law of God (for that 
He was able to show He was not doing), but 
some ordinance or enactment of men. Thus, 
wherever man-made laws are allowed to obscure 
or obstruct Divine principles, there you have 
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a repetition in modern form of the scene in the 
Synagogue of Capernaum. It is clear that this 
opens large issues, and is a principle capable 
of very varied application. 

To take only one example, see how this 
principle bears upon the relations between 
the different Christian Churches. The things 
which separate the Churches from each other 
are, for the most part, not differences as to the 
doctrines of the Christian faith, but they are 
traditional variations and traditional inter- 
pretations of apostolic or sub-apostolic rites 
and ordinances. Different types of deductions 
have been made from the records of the New 
Testament as to the two Sacraments, the mode 
of Ordination, the system of Church government, 
andsoon. But the rigid insistance on a uniform 
belief and practice in matters which are 
based, not on a clear revelation, but on a human 
and traditional interpretation of the Sacraments 
of Christ and the practices of the apostles is surely 
to return to the attitude of the Pharisees, who 
would ban Christ’s works of healing and mercy 
if done on the Sabbath Day, on the ground 
that it contravened their traditions as to Sabbath 
observance. 

But the jealousy of the Pharisees for minutiz 
of Sabbath observance was really only the 
outward sign of the pride, self-righteousness, 
bigotry and intolerance which had possession 
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of their hearts. It is against this kind of spirit 
that we have to be most on our guard. We 
must recognise this thing for what it is before 
ever we allow our hearts to receive and nourish 
it. Itis an un-Christian spirit. It is an unholy 
spirit. It is dishonouring to Christ. It is 
deeply grieving to: Him. When He sees it 
displayed by those who profess to be His followers 
we may well believe that, as in the Synagogue 
at Capernaum, so also to-day “ He looks round 
about on them with anger, being grieved at 
the hardness of their hearts.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
A CONVERT OF CHRIST 
(Part I) 


THE methods of our Lord in His dealings with 
individuals present a portraiture of Himself 
which is of great value. 

Making due allowance for the wide difference 
between the environment, physical, racial and 
religious, of Palestine in the first century and 
England in the twentieth, and still more so for 
the contrast between a Divine Teacher armed 
with absolute insight, wisdom and authority, 
and human disciples whose authority is derived 
and not inherent, and whose insight and wisdom 
are finite and limited, there is still the possibility 
of much profit accruing from the study of, 
and mutatis mutandis, the imitation of the 
methods which He adopted. An attempt is 
here made to examine those methods, and the 
psychological principles upon which they are 
based, as exemplified by the familiar narrative 
of the woman at the well. The application of 
those methods to our personal relationships 
with the men and women who come within 
the range of our influence is here only hinted 
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at. There is no royal road to win the indi- 
vidual, but some new, and perhaps untrodden 
roads to the hearts of those we fain would 
capture for Christ may be suggested by the 
study of the methods of the Master of Method. 
For proficiency in His service is only attainable 
by diligent and persevering study in His school. 

Here is a tired traveller sitting upon the 
raised platform of a well, a short distance 
from the little town of Sychar, under the hot 
glare of an Eastern sun. Evidently He is not 
a Samaritan, but a stranger. His dress and 
appearance, still more His language, proclaim 
Him a Jew. A woman comes to draw water. 
It is the daily household routine of the East. 
You can almost hear the plunge of the pitcher 
as it strikes the water at the bottom of the 
deep, dark well, then the rattling of the swivel 
as it swiftly revolves, while the brawny arms 
of the village woman, with her metal bracelets 
flashing in the sunlight, are pulling up the heavy 
pitcher, which presently appears, looking damp, 
and cool, and inviting with its sparkling, 
splashing, dripping water. Who that knows 
aught of the East does not catch a glimpse 
of the old familiar scene as he sings 

“OQ ye wells, Bless ye the Lord 
Praise Him and magnify Him for ever.” 

But before the woman, with a quick turn 

of her wrist, has cast her pitcher into the silent 
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well, to her surprise she hears the Stranger 
addressing her. At a glance she had known 
Him for a Jew, and Jews!—how well she 
knew it, how the hard bitter truth had been 
burned into her soul, aggravated on every 
fresh occasion for its display—the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans! What had 
proud monotheistic orthodox Hebrews to do 
with these idolatrous half-castes, these sinners 
of the Gentiles? Tired and thirsty the man 
might be, but He, being a Jew, would never 
stoop to ask a favour of a Samaritan. Yet 
here He is, asking for water! Surprised though 
she is, her answer comes readily, and with a 
touch of quiet dignity, to her lips. ‘‘ How is 
it that Thou, being a Jew, asketh drink of 
me, which am a woman of Samaria?” Yet, 
dignified and reserved though her answer 
might be, a point of contact has been made, 
the Man at the well has put Himself under an 
obligation to her; a Jew has asked her a 
favour ! 

It is a humbling thing to ask a favour, to 
place yourself under an obligation to anyone. 
But before we are able to help someone, it may 
be necessary to ask them to help us. The 
first act of approach will be one, not of con- 
descension, but of supplication; not “allow me 
to offer you some of my water of life,’’ but “ will 
you give me some of your water to drink?” 
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The woman’s reply, which is a question 
and demands an answer, prepares the way for 
a further step. Jesus answered: “If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and Who it is that 
saith to thee, ‘ Give Me to drink,’ thou wouldst 
have asked of Him, and He would have given 
thee living water.” 

The woman is standing there by the well 
eyeing this unconventional Jew. She is a little 
bit touched and pleased that a Jew has asked 
her a favour, but her mind is quite dark, and 
her imagination quite dull. Yet our Lord’s 
next step has been to propound a deep spiritual 
truth with which she is quite non-plussed, and to 
imply that He, the poor Stranger, with His 
patched and road-stained clothes, has something 
of great value to offer her, and something 
which she has only to ask for to obtain. On 
conventional grounds she had demurred to 
giving Him to drink, but He offers to give 
her without demur something more precious 
still. 

“Too hasty a move,”’ we should have said, 
“the point about ‘living water’ should have 
been gradually and skilfully led up to.’ But 
we are learners here, and not teachers, and as 
learners we observe that after that ‘“‘ touch 
of nature which makes the whole world kin,” 
that favour asked, implying as it did the mutual 
possession of a common, needy humanity, 
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the Master found an opening to speak of the 
needs and cravings of a thirsty soul, of the 
satisfying water of life, and the Fountain whence 
it was flowing. 

The woman replies, “ Sir, thou hast nothing 
to draw with, and the well is deep ; from whence 
then hast Thou that living water? Art Thou 
greater than our Father Jacob, which gave us 
the well, and drank thereof himself, and his 
children, and his cattle?’”’ She is quite at a 
loss to understand His meaning. Jesus has 
neither pitcher nor rope. From what source 
is He to get this water of which He speaks ? 
which He calls “living water.’’ She does not 
know what He means by “living water,” 
but the term sounds attractive and suggestive, 
and so she uses it. Slowly her mind is beginning 
to open. She recognises that this tired, road- 
stained Jew is making a claim to greatness. 
“Art Thou greater than our father Jacob?” 
His kindness of manner has already affected 
her, she speaks of ourv father. She implies 
that they share alike in their respect for their 
great ancestor Jacob, for though a Samaritan, 
she had still some Jewish blood in her veins. 

The method of her reasoning is interesting. 
If the well was good enough for our revered 
ancestor Jacob, and for his children and cattle, 
why should we want another supply opened ? 
With our splendid well, how could we be better 
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off, even with your “living water’? And, 
“‘Sir’’ (notice the change from the distant 
“Thou being a Jew’”’ to a courteous and more 
natural title), ‘“‘ Art thou greater than Jacob ? ”’ 
The tone of her reply shows the effect of 
our Lord’s method. It was not the self- 
satisfied tone of one who says: “I’ve had 
Jacob’s well all these years, it’s quite good 
enough for me. I am very well off as I am, 
thank you.”’ Nor is it expressive of annoyance, 
as if she would say, ‘“‘ What right have you, a 
stranger, to suggest that you can offer me 
something better than I possess?’’ The 
question is one which rather betokens interest 
and curiosity, as if she would say, “‘ What is 
this living water of which you speak, and why 
are you, a Jew, offering it tome?” Still more 
there is something wistful about her tone, which 
suggests that the thought was passing in her 
mind: “I wish IJ had this living water of which 
you speak.” To speak in parables is but the 
daily practice of the East. She is guessing 
already that the Stranger’s water is for some- 
thing different from bodily thirst. She has her 
successors in our own age, for even to-day there 
are “ women of Samaria ’’ wistfully longing for 
something which their world does not afford. 
The method of the Master here is striking. 
The woman has asked two questions,—where was 
the source of His living water? and did He 
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assume to be greater than Jacob? He replies 
by ignoring both questions, and simply pursuing 
His theme. ‘‘ Whoso drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again, but whoso drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water, springing up into ever- 
lasting life.’”’ We are not concerned now with 
the teaching, but the method. Jesus ignores 
the issues that the woman raises although they 
were absolutely relevant, and reasserts in still 
more emphatic terms that He possesses what 
she does not, that she needs what He has to 
offer, that she may possess what only He can 
offer, but that possessing it she may be able 
to bestow it on others. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A CONVERT OF CHRIST 
(Part IT) 


THERE is no mistaking now the wistful look 
upon the woman’s face as she exclaims: “ Sir, 
give me this water that I thirst not, neither 
come hither to draw.’’ His meaning is not half 
understood. Her mind is opening very slowly 
to His truth. But her heart is touched by His 
sympathy. Why is He troubling about her ? 
Evidently he has forgotten His thirst in His 
interest in her. How did He know that she was 
dissatisfied with her life ? She is still confused 
in her mind, and speaks as if this “‘ living water,”’ 
once she discovered its source, would save her 
those tiring journeys to the well. But the 
Stranger knows that her heart is thirsty. He 
has offered to remove her thirst. His sympathy 
has changed their mutual positions. It is no 
longer He that asks the favour. It is the 
woman with the pitcher and the rope that is 
saying to the Stranger: “Sir, give me this 
water that I thirst not.” 
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Now look at the next move, and marvel at 
the consummate skill of the Master Teacher. 
The heart of the woman has been won, the 
mind was opening, but the conscience was 
asleep, yes, asleep till it was suddenly, rudely, 
roughly, awakened from its slumber by a few 
words so sharp, and so bitterly accusing and 
condemning, that in a minute the sleeping 
conscience has become wide awake. The words 
are abrupt, authoritative, imperious, a sudden 
sharp command from the lips of the Incarnate 
Son of God. “ Go, call thy husband, and come 
hither.” A sullen, unwilling, prevaricating 
answer, half truth and half falsehood, untrue 
and yet true, but so perfectly true to nature 
that any woman of her type in any Western 
land might have said it: “‘ I have no husband.” 
Then the swift revelation by the Man sitting by 
the well to the woman who stands before Him, 
disclosing her sin in all its nakedness and shame- 
fulness and shamelessness, and revealing at the 
same time His absolute supernatural knowledge 
of her whole life’s history: ‘“‘ Thou hast well 
said ‘I have no husband,’ for thou hast had 
five husbands, and he whom thou now hast is 
not thy husband ; in that saidst thou truly.” 

Humility, sympathy, mental and spiritual 
enlightenment, then exposure of sin and appeal 
to conscience, such was the method of Christ. 
Here in His omniscient insight the Master stands 
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upon a platform to which the servant cannot 
aspire. Yet even the servant may humbly 
aspire to a like courage and fearlessness in 
exposing sin, and awakening a slumbering 
conscience. 

Most people have learned the art of hiding 
their feelings. It might have been inferred 
from this woman’s reply that she was quite 
untouched, and that the exposure of her sin 
had made no impression upon her. But a little 
knowledge of human nature makes us cautious 
about jumping to conclusions. The woman 
with a truly feminine facility adroitly turns the 
conversation. “Sir, I perceive that thou art 
a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain, and ye say that Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship.” She skilfully 
introduces the objection that religious belief is 
after all only a matter of opinion, that it is only 
a matter of opinion whether Jerusalem is really 
any better than Gerizim. She neatly hints 
that the morality of Samaria may be no worse 
than that of Judea, and thus attempts to turn 
the conversation away from herself and her 
sinful life, to the debatable question of which 
religion is the better of the two. 

But we must give the woman her due. She 
is making progress, and her mind is opening. 
She now calls the Stranger a prophet. In view 
of his intimate knowledge of her domestic life 
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she might well do so. Yet it was a great 
admission. For four hundred years there had 
been no prophet. Since the days of Malachi 
no voice had spoken with tones of authority as 
the messenger of the Most High. But she wants 
to get out of her difficult position, and so she 
raises a stock objection: ‘‘ Which religion is 
right, ours or yours? Our national religion 
has taught us to worship God in this mountain,” 
and she points to Mount Gerizim, no great 
distance away, on which the Samaritan temple 
had stood, but which for more than a hundred 
and fifty years had now been deserted and in 
ruins. “But you say that Jerusalem is the 
place where we ought to worship. After all it 
is only a matter of opinion which way we 
worship.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
this is the popular attitude to-day. ‘“‘ Which 
is right, Church or Chapel? It is only a matter 
of opinion. And, since opinion seems to be 
about equally divided, I cannot be blamed for 
not frequenting either, and for preferring nature 
worship in the open-air! ”’ 

But to return to the woman. She has as 
we should say, drawn a red herring across the 
track. We should have been inclined to doubt 
the seriousness of her question. Yet Jesus took 
her question seriously, and made His reply in 
thoughtful and earnest tones, giving her the 
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fuller instruction and clearer insight for which | 
He saw that her heart was really longing. 
‘‘Woman, believe me the hour cometh when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem worship the Father. Ye worship 
ye know not what ; we know what we worship ; 
for salvation is of the Jews. But the hour 
cometh and now is when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship Him. 
God is a Spirit; and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

This was just the light she needed. Worship 
was a spiritual thing, not a matter of locality 
or ceremonial, but primarily a matter of the 
heart. Worship can only be offered to a holy 
God, Who would only accept that which came 
from a devout and sincere heart, and was the 
expression of a pure life. But the God Whose 
moral law she had broken, being the loving 
Father as well as the omniscient Spirit, would 
yet welcome her back to Himself, as a father 
does his penitent child. 

What now remains for the woman ? Simply 
the revelation of Jesus Christ as the Messiah— 
the Saviour from sin, and it is not long in 
coming. She replies: ‘‘I know that Messias 
cometh which is called Christ ; when He is come 
He will tell us all things.’ There is a half- 
suppressed note of interrogation in her reply— 
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“Can it be”? Isit possible that this Stranger 
is really the One Whom Samaritans and Jews 
and Hellenists were alike expecting? He 
Whom her own countrymen called ‘‘ The 
Converter’’? Whom the Hebrews called 
* Messias,”” and Whom the Jewish colonists in 
Greece and Asia Minor called ‘‘ Christ”? ? Can 
this really be He? Yet Who but He could 
have known her life as this Stranger did ? Who 
but He could declare with such insight and 
authority the nature of Almighty God and the 
true way to worship Him? She looks up with 
a question in her glance. And the answer comes 
simply and immediately from the lips of the 
Incarnate Son of God, seated upon the well of 
Sychar: ‘I that speak unto thee, am He.” 
Conviction is swift and complete. Her 
heart is full to overflowing. She sees the 
disciples approaching. She dares not say more 
in their presence, for the moment is one of 
supreme sacredness, and she is standing upon 
holy ground. She leaves her water-pot by the 
well side, and without another word she hurries 
away. A new light and joy and power have 
taken possession of her. She must tell her 
secret, and testify to her Saviour. She enters 
into the city, and, defying the ordinary con- 
ventionalities of Eastern life, she addresses the 
men whom she sees standing about, chatting 
leisurely in the street, and speaks to them in 
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language of eager and excited urgency : “ Come, 
see a Man, which told me all things that ever I 
did ; is not this the Christ?” 

Her words have all a woman’s natural 
exaggeration, and yet they were truer than many 
a more accurate analysis. He had the power to 
tell her all things, for was He not the Christ ? 
He had touched her heart with His sympathy. 
He had opened her mind to receive light from 
heaven. He had puzzled her only to enlighten 
her. He had humbled her only to win her. 
He had restored her soul, and was leading her 
now in the paths of righteousness. With all 
the enthusiasm born of a great discovery she 
brings her friends into the presence of her Saviour 
to become sharers in her new-found faith and 
joy. 

So we leave her sitting at the feet of the 
Master Who with such Divine sympathy and 
skill has won her faith and devotion. Around 
her are the friends whom she in her turn has 
led to His side, as He had told her she might 
do. Within her is the living water springing 
up into everlasting life. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE RESOURCES OF CHRIST 


THERE is no feature of our Lord’s character 
about which so much has been written, or 
written so helpfully and well, as His dependance 
upon prayer. Very rightly have saints and 
scholars alike perceived that this was the secret 
of His matchless life, and have pointed out its 
obvious application to those who aspire to be 
his disciples. 

The perfect humanity of Jesus, and the 
implications of that humanity are being better 
understood than was the case some few years 
ago. From the point of view of that humanity 
His dependance upon prayer is easy to under- 
stand. But when we look at Jesus Christ with 
the most ungrudging belief in His deity, an 
element of difficulty cannot but be felt. Why 
should Jesus Christ, Who was ever in perfect 
and unbroken communion with the Father, 
require times and places for prayer? His 
communion being unbroken, there was nothing, 
as in our case, to restore. His Divine resources 
being accessible and inexhaustible, there was 
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nothing, as with us, to repair. There were no 
sins to confess, no imperfection of aim or mixture 
of motive humbly to examine in the sight of 
God. There was no spiritual failure to admit, 
and no wavering in utter loyalty to correct and 
readjust. : 

Still more, Christ was at His baptism filled 
with the Holy Spirit. However difficult and 
mysterious the thought of the possession of the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity by the 
Third Person, the fact is clear that in virtue of 
that possession our Lord was endued with 
boundless resources of Spiritual power. What 
need, we cannot help asking, that Christ should 
have any special seasons for prayer? With 
perfect communion with the Heavenly Father, 
what need of prayer at all? The fact that He 
felt that need, and felt it acutely, affords a 
vivid appreciation of what humanity allied 
to Deity involved. Though sinless, His 
temptation, as we have seen, was intensely real. 
Though full of spiritual power, Christ’s need of 
replenishment and re-invigoration was akin to 
ours. 

To speak of our Lord’s dependance upon 
prayer is simply to state the obvious. But 
quite apart from its importance in that familiar 
light, it was a necessity to Him. Spiritual power 
is not a commodity of which a store can be 
obtained, and retained for use as occasion 
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demands. It is rather a continual communica- 
tion of life. Life is not static but dynamic. 
It is dependent upon communication. The 
laws of the spiritual order had to be obeyed by 
Jesus Christ as much as by any of us, His humble 
servants. That this was so was made vividly 
apparent to those who were with Him. Though 
at the time they seemed slow to act upon the 
example set them, yet when the fulness of the 
Holy Spirit had come upon them also, they too 
became men of prayer. 

The occasions of our Lord’s special resort 
to prayer are brought out strikingly by St. 
Luke. As one whose point of view was slightly 
more detached than that of St. Peter (who was 
St. Mark’s authority), or St. John, he seemed to 
envisage the spiritual setting of Christ’s whole 
ministry, and His conscious need of Divine 
recuperation. He realised that there was such 
a thing, even for Christ, as spiritual as well as 
physical exhaustion, a spiritual hunger which 
demanded satisfaction through the medium of 
prayer. 

Nothing that Jesus bestowed of healing or 
of teaching was given without cost. “ Virtue ”’ 
was going out of Him. His Ministry of blessing 
which seemed to be exercised with such complete 
absence of strain or self-consciousness, was in 
reality taking heavy toll upon that human body, 
mind, and soul in which the Incarnate Word was 
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enshrined. The play of His vivid emotions, 
whether of love or anger, whether of grief or 
joy, made demands which those whose 
knowledge and feeling is but human and limited 
cannot measure or comprehend. If we could 
but picture that life in all its activity and 
publicity, we should the better realise it. 

We may think for example of any one day 
of that wonderful strenuous life, in contact with 
thronging crowds of people surrounding Him, 
pressing upon Him, watching Him, analysing 
Him, subject to constant criticism friendly and 
unfriendly, at one moment exciting wonder and 
intense admiration, at another, or even at the 
same time, arousing the keenest hatred and 
exasperation. There was Christ in the crowd, 
dealing at the same time with His ardent friends 
and His bitter enemies. Every act of His of 
mercy and blessing was to feed the fires of 
jealousy and hate. Every word of Divine truth 
that fell from His lips was likely to be distorted 
and misinterpreted with cunning malignity by 
His foes. Every sight of pain and misery that 
met His gaze, and drew forth His compassion, 
would but serve His traducers as a fresh stimulus 
to their deadly designs. In the crowd of men 
there was no respite for Jesus anywhere. 

The disciples, too, were but dull and 
blundering scholars. They were always dis- 
appointing Him, not only by their spiritual 
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‘sluggishness, but by their frequent exhibitions 
of elementary and childish follies and failings. 
They were none the less trying to Christ because 
His deep affection for them surpassed and over- 
came all other feelings. 

Even when He was able to escape the over- 
whelming attentions of the crowd, whether of 
friends or enemies, and could withdraw into the 
comparative privacy of a house, there was always 
more sacred ministry to perform ; there would 
be Peter’s wife’s mother to heal, there would be 
the rich man to converse with, and it may be 
reprove, there were the children eagerly watching 
Him and listening to His talk, there was Mary 
coming and sitting at His feet for Him to 
enlighten and inspire. When it was “ noised 
that He was in the house,” it was only too likely 
that “many were gathered together.”’ 

Christ could only meet these incessant 
demands upon His powers by frequent and 
absolute withdrawal from the multitudes to 
solitary places for rest and prayer. It would 
be often at night-time, and sometimes the whole 
night through. It would be, when He could 
obtain it (harder in the Eastern style of house 
than in the Western), the chamber where He 
could shut the door and pray to the Father in 
secret. Often it would be to some solitary 
place to which He would resort, some hill side 
or mountain top where the solemn grandeur and 
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splendid silence of the’ surroundings would 
banish the memory of His ceaseless toil and 
self-sacrifice, and would quicken the realisation 
of the presence of the Almighty Father. He, 
the Son of God, must be alone with God the 
Father. There must be time and place for fresh 
concentration of thought and purpose upon the 
great task which the Father had given Him, 
and the strait and awful pathway on which 
alone the Divine will was to be performed, 
and the great Atoning Act was to be con- 
summated. Even in the midst of His public 
Ministry, even in the period of His greatest 
popularity, He must be preparing for the Cross, 
its shadow must fall athwart His pathway, 
He must “ steadfastly set His face’’ towards 
the death that He is to “ accomplish.” 

So we watch Him as He goes to pray. As 
that Ministry of His commences, Jesus is 
praying, and the Holy Ghost descends. Do the 
crowds cheer and acclaim Him? He withdraws 
into the silence where He sees no face but God’s. 
Are His enemies filled with madness? Then 
He must go apart to pray for Himself and for 
them too. Is He to choose His band of apostles ? 
Then He must seek the will of the Father before 
He makes His individual call to discipleship. 
Do His disciples try and disappoint Him ? 
He will conquer His disappointment by His 
prayers, and so bring them to His side eager 
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to learn His method of prayer, and to catch His 
spirit. 

Does the thought of that little band which 
He must leave behind to accomplish a super- 
human task depress Him with the knowledge of 
its utter inadequacy ? Then He will reassure 
His heart by “‘ praying to the Father that He 
may send them another Comforter.” Is He 
anticipating the cowardly denial of His own most 
ardent follower? Then He will pray for him 
that though he fall, his grievous failure may 
bring him a life-long blessing. 

Does the awful realisation in all its fulness 
of the tragedy of the Cross appall Him with an 
intensity of agonising apprehension? Then 
in the Garden He will seek and obtain the 
strength of the Hero to endure and overcome. 
Is His body tortured by the agony of the nails 
as they are driven by hard and callous soldiers 
through His quivering flesh? He will pray 
that they, with all those whose witless instru- 
ments they are, may be forgiven. 

Right through His life it is the same: every 
crisis of success or failure prepared for by prayer ; 
every temptation to complacency or compromise 
or cowardice anticipated by prayer for the 
grace to meet and vanquish it ; every keen and 
bitter sneer, every trial to patience, temper, 
and charity, robbed of its power to harm and 
injure by the protective agency of prayer ; 
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every tendency to pessimism or despair fore- 
stalled by the vision that came to Him as He 
looked in utter solitude into the face of God. 

There He stands, meeting every emergency, 
armed for every encounter, endued for every 
gracious ministry, unaffected by any approach- 
ing tragedy by the grand equipment of prayer. 
He stands as our great and inspiring Example, 
pointing the way to His disciples by which they 
too may endure and triumph. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE VISION OF CHRIST 


IT is a commonplace to say that the personality 
of Christ cannot be explained as the mere product 
of Palestinian Judaism. No process of evolution 
would account for the sudden production in a 
small, sequestered, and most conservative 
province of the Roman Empire in the year B.c.4, 
of a personality so original, subversive, and 
transcendent as that of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Christendom maintains that the only, and 
indeed the sufficient explanation lies in the 
Deity of the Nazarene. This belief alone is 
adequate to account for His breadth of vision. 
But it will help us to arrive at a clearer view of 
that supreme personality if we take note of the 
directions in which the vision of Christ so 
entirely outdistanced that of the most far-seeing 
men of His race and age. 

As a starting-point we may begin with 
Christ’s view of the mission of the Jewish race, and 
the Divine purpose init. The Jews had looked 
upon themselves as the Divinely constituted 
aristocracy of the human race. Their interest 
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in neighbouring nations was mainly concerned 
with the degree to which they ministered to their 
prosperity, or menaced their security. Their 
neighbours were “‘ sinners of the Gentiles,” tout 
court. But at the very outset of His ministry 
Christ proclaimed that His mission had a vast 
and world-wide scope. It had no racial limits. 
The poor, the broken-hearted, the captives, the 
blind, the bruised—these are they to whom He 
had been anointed by the Spirit of the Lord to 
preach the Gospel. And, lest any should think 
that it was only Jewish poor, and blind, and 
bruised to whom He considered Himself sent, 
He filled their narrow souls with fury by remind- 
ing them that while there were many Israelitish 
widows in Elijah’s day, it was to a Sidonian 
widow that he was sent as succourer ; and that 
while there were many lepers in Israel in the days 
of Elisha, the only one that was cleansed by 
him was Naaman the Syrian. 

In daring fashion of this sort did Christ 
fling out a challenge to the narrow nationalism 
of Jewry ; and at a later date He asserted the 
universality of His Gospel in still more striking 
terms when He said: ‘“ They shall come from 
the East and from the West, and from the North 
and from the South, and sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But the children of the Kingdom shall be cast 
into outer darkness,’ 
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Christ’s method of appeal whether by 
parable or precept loses its whole meaning if 
it is confined by any racial limitations. They 
are alike, with few exceptions, universal in their 
scope; and the effect of His wide vision is 
noticeable even in the language of His prayers. 
His Ministry of world-wide redemption was 
always in His thoughts; but until the day of 
Pentecost it was but little understood by His 
disciples. 

The title which He adopted, and which He. 
most frequently used—“ Son of Man” rather 
than ‘‘Son of God,” or ‘‘ Messiah,’’—was one 
which designated Him as the Representative, 
not of Judaism but of humanity. Other titles 
would have been more popular but less catholic. 
** Who is this Son of Man ?”’ the people on one 
occasion superciliously demanded, after admit- 
ting their familiarity with the title “ Christ.” 
But, as was His wont when queries of this type 
were made, Jesus ignored it, and proceeded 
imperturbably with His discourse. There was 
no one who could share His distant horizon ; 
and it was only by slow stages that His followers 
were able to realise that in Christ their Master, 
the function of Jewish Messiah was over- 
shadowed by the greater office of Saviour of the 
World. 

Far from disavowing, however, the title of 
King of the Jews, Christ made the idea of the 
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kingdom most prominent in His teaching. It 
was indeed to form a Kingdom that He had come, 
and to sit upon a throne. ‘‘ Thou sayest (well) 
that Iam a King,”’ He replies to Pilate’s question. 
But the Kingdom that He was founding was a 
social, moral, and spiritual order, independent 
of racial or territorial barriers ; and the throne 
that He had in view was in the hearts of His 
loyal and loving subjects. ‘“‘The Kingdom of 
God is within you,’”’? was His summary of His 
vision of Kingship. If His hearers had but 
had the spiritual vision to apprehend it, they 
would have perceived how gloriously the most 
triumphant passages of their prophetic literature 
would find fulfilment in such a King, with such 
a limitless range of subjects. What they could 
scarcely be expected to have had the faith 
and imagination to perceive, we, with a century 
of missionary achievement behind us, can ill be 
excused for failing to comprehend. 

As a necessary consequence of this original 
and exhilarating idea of the Kingdom, world- 
wide and age-long, there followed that of the 
supercession of a local shrine and a sacrificial 
worship, closely guarded and rigidly exclusive, 
by a type of worship variable in nature, and 
adaptable to, and capable of being nationalised 
in every quarter of the globe. The criterion of 
worship acceptable to God, as Christ taught the 
Samaritan woman, was determined not by its 
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consecrated locality, or traditional orthodoxy, 
but by spirituality of heart and righteousness 
of life. ‘‘ Salvation is of the Jews,” as a matter 
of Divine appointment and historic fact; but 
from the Jews as source and medium it is to be 
extended without limit to all who may be taught 
by the Spirit of God. The mode of worship 
may differ, according as it may be affected by 
a variety of factors, but its changeless criterion 
is its spirituality and sincerity. ‘“* God is Spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth.” 

It follows upon this that in the mind of Christ 
the ceremonial elements in worship are reducible 
to a minimum, and must be entirely subservient 
to its motive and objective. The employment 
of music, art, and ritual (prominent features as 
they had been before the dignity of the Temple 
ceremonial was overshadowed by the simplicity 
of the ubiquitous synagogue), is only justifiable 
to the extent to which it conduces to the solemn 
realisation of the Supreme Object of worship. 
Such worship must be sincere. It must have 
about it what Christ called ‘‘ the single eye.” 
Then it will be full of light, and life, and love. 

These deductions may seem in the nature of 
commonplaces to post-Pentecostal Christians ; 
but they marked a vision far out-distancing that 
of the most broad-minded and far-seeing Jews 
of Christ’s day. It is even to-day only in so far 
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as we possess His Spirit that we can share His 
vision. 

Pursuing this line of thought still further we 
perceive that our Lord’s conception of the future 
organisation of His followers was in a society 
governed not by meticulous regulations, but by 
far-reaching principles. Minutely defined 
observances and obligations, encompassed 
by harassing restrictions and embarrassing 
conditions, were to be superseded by simple, 
broad, and catholic principles. They were to 
be few, but fundamental, and applicable to all 
the varieties of clime and age and race with 
which the future followers of His faith would 
be affected. As befitting a universal religion 
they were to be capable of universal application. 
No local, racial, or climatic limitations were to 
embarrass the heralds of His limitless Gospel. 
It was to be handicapped by no narrow scientific 
outlook, nor hampered by racial or tempera- 
mental peculiarity. Its most sacred and solemn 
ordinances were to be the most catholic in their 
simple adaptability, and in the breadth of their 
intellectual and emotional appeal. The simple 
rite of Holy Baptism with water, was to be the 
outward sign and symbol of membership in the 
new society ; and at the impressive and touching 
memorial feast all were to partake of one loaf, 
and to drink of one cup. 

The vision of Christ was in nothing more 
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striking than in His plan of entrusting the task 
of the world’s evangelisation to a fraternity of 
obscure and penniless evangelists. A spiritual 
kingdom could only be inaugurated by spiritual 
agents. They might or might not be intel- 
lectually gifted, a few of them were, but their 
essential qualification must be the possession of 
His Spirit. A humble, loyal, and self-sacrificing 
band of people, united by one sacred bond, and 
filled with the Holy Spirit of God, could do 
wonders. Jesus foresaw the treatment they 
would receive, and never for a moment did He 
hide it from them. But He foresaw that, in 
spite of human failings and some sad defections, 
the brotherhood that He was to leave would be 
equal to the task with which He solemnly 
charged it. The mainspring of that Kingdom of 
His was not to be temporal power of any sort ; 
they were to be destitute of any such advantage, 
but a common loyalty and love. He by His 
Holy Spirit was still to lead and inspire them. 
“Lo, I am with you all the days,’ was His 
parting assurance. 

To His escatology some reference will be 
made in a later chapter, as also the vision which 
He entertained of the future of His own Jewish 
race. These matters are beset with great 
difficulty ; and very different estimates are 
made of the degree in which Christ was able to 
foresee and foretell matters concerning which 
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He Himself admitted the possession, in some 
respects, of but limited knowledge. But what 
Christ taught with the greatest emphasis, and 
in His life and death most fully illustrated, was 
that the path of self-sacrifice was the road to 
victory. ‘‘ He that loseth His life shall find it,” 
was to be true of Himself and true of His Church. 
When the policy of the miser prevailed, the 
boundaries of the Church contracted. When the 
life of its sons and daughters was poured out like 
water, ‘‘ the blood of the martyrs became the 
seed of the church.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE ORIENTALISM OF CHRIST 


It is difficult for us to look at Christ except 
through Western spectacles. We have become 
so familiar with the Gospel story that its 
Oriental setting has ceased to impress us. The 
story has been taught us from our childhood 
days ; and, however foreign its setting, it has 
never seemed to us anything but natural. We 
have grown up with the Gospels. We have 
heard them read and expounded so often that 
the Eastern narrative has become indigenous 
in the West, and Christ has become a kind of 
Oriental Englishman. 

It is a most significant thing that this is 
not only true of the Englishman’s view of 
Christ, but that of any other national. In 
every country where Christianity takes root 
Christ becomes nationalised. Christ was a Jew, 
and as such a member of the most exclusive 
race that the world has known, and one of the 
most narrow-minded. He had all the marked 
characteristics and individuality of the Jew. 
Yet He has become the Hero and the Ideal of 
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men and women of every race. Every people 
has found points of contact with Christ. He is 
the inspiring Teacher of Esquimau and of 
Londoner, of Chinaman and Yankee, of Negro 
and Hindu. Every nationality has captured 
and acclimatised Christ to itself. Every race is 
at home with Christ, and men of every race are 
at one in Christ. Christ is the centre of 
humanity. A Western view of Jesus has to 
give place to a Cosmopolitan view. 

It may help us, however, to a more vivid 
realisation of Jesus Christ when we view Him as 
He would appear to the Eastern mind. For 
Christ as a Palestinian Jew was more akin to the 
East than to the West. Though it has been so 
far the West which has given the largest response 
to the Christian religion, its cradle was in the 
East. Christ the Universal God-Man is also 
Jesus the Oriental Jew, racy of the soil of 
Palestine, and loyal lover of its land and people. 

The mode of Christ’s life was Eastern and 
not Western. Though not an ascetic like John 
the Baptist, yet His wandering life, dependent 
upon chance hospitality, and with the continual 
risk of no hospitality at all, is not the ordinary 
Western idea of that of a teacher of religion. 
The wandering religious devotee, owning no 
property, possessing no income, having no stated 
sphere of work, and devoid of respectable and 
official patronage, makes scanty appeal in the 
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West. The ministers of religion are expected 
to be highly respectable, not to say conven- 
tional people, with correct credentials, official 
recognition, and carefully defined duties and 
spheres of work. 

But the Eastern view of the holy man is 
utterly different, and one which much more 
nearly approximates to the actual manner of 
Christ’s life. He expects him to be a man to 
whom possessions, comforts, and social amenities 
make no appeal. He is to be an ascetic, yet not 
a recluse. He will rely upon the hospitality of 
those who happen to recognise and appreciate 
his character. By utter simplicity of life, and 
indifference to worldly attractions, he is by his 
very personality and outward appearance to 
draw men’s minds to the paramount claims of 
religion. Without settled plan or programme 
he will wander whither the spirit moves him. 
He will be philosopher rather than priest, 
mendicant rather than salaried official. 

Thus the manner of our Lord’s ministerial 
life makes irresistible appeal to the Oriental idea 
of sanctity. When He declared: “‘ Foxes have. 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head,”’ 
Christ made Himself for ever at home to the 
sentiment and idealism of the East. 

Not less was the method of teaching adopted 
by Christ Oriental in its nature. Where we in 
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the West should have expected argument Christ 
relied on illustration. Where we should have 
expected precise statements of doctrine and 
what our forbears would have called “‘a whole 
body of divinity,’”’ Christ used parable, picture, 
andepigram. A Western teacher would scarcely 
have terminated a discourse with such a cryptic 
saying as ‘‘ wheresoever the body is, there will 
the vultures be gathered together.’’ But Christ, 
while always picturesque, was often enigmatic 
as well. 

Reference has already been made to the 
story-telling of Christ, with its special charm to 
the Eastern mind; and His use of simple and 
familiar illustration was equally attractive. 
To-day in India if a preacher is endeavouring to 
explain to a Hindu the Christian belief in the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, he might indeed 
make some use of arguments drawn from philo- 
sophy and metaphysics. But he would far 
better convey his meaning by saying something 
like this: “Look at that flame, there is light 
that illumines, heat which warms, energy which 
consumes, they are three in one and one in three.” 
Exception might be taken to the illustration on 
strictly scientific grounds, and it would be as 
inadequate as any illustration of that profound 
mystery must be, but to the mind of an Indian 
it would probably convey more meaning than 
any train of accurate reasoning. 
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It was to the common things around Him 
that Jesus was continually turning for His 
illustrations. The sparrows, the lilies, the fields, 
the wine-skins ; each would serve some sacred 
purpose. If He intended to enforce the tendency 
of human nature to the lower rather than the 
higher, He would do so by speaking of the return 
of the sow that was washed to her wallowing 
in the mire. If He would stress the pre- 
eminence of the spiritual over the material, He 
would do so in the language of the market, and 
in terms of profit and loss. The providential 
care of God He would teach by the homely 
sparrow and its sustenance, or the fatherhood of 
God by the attitude of any normal father to his 
needy son. Life’s great responsibility and life’s 
future reward would be emphasised in terms of 
the wise investment or foolish neglect of such 
money as was entrusted for employment, and 
the impressive sequel of increased honour and 
opportunity, or rejection and dismissal. 

The parables of Jesus would be most vivid 
and graphic to the Eastern mind. In countries 
where marriage ceremonies are highly elaborate 
and prolonged over several days and nights, 
the story of the virgins would be appreciated in 
all its details. In lands where mother earth 
was the only accredited bank, the story of the 
hidden treasure would be consonant with 
common experience. Where liquid was carried 
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or stored in receptacles made of skins, “ the new 
and the old leather bottles’? would be familiar 
objects. In the Orient where time is of small 
account, and where little is done without long 
delays and repeated applications, the unfortunate 
widow, to whom justice is only accorded to gain 
relief from her long importunity, is a common 
enough figure. In the rich man living in careless 
ease, indifferent to the piteous plight of the 
beggar actually lying at his gateway, who is 
grateful enough for the dogs who moisten his 
painful sores, and drive away the swarming flies 
which would settle upon them, social conditions 
are pictured with which anyone east of Suez 
is painfully familiar. 

It is the same with the miracles of Jesus: 
The man with the withered hand, dried up and 
twisted, swinging like a tassel from the elbow ; 
the leper, with limbs bound up with rough and 
dirty bandages, slouching along with unsteady 
gait and bowed head, avoiding and being avoided 
by everyone ; the blind beggar at the entrance 
to the city, beseeching the blessing of the 
Almighty upon the head of anyone who will 
throw him a copper coin; the professional 
mourners at the funeral, shedding so many tears 
for so much money ;—these are all of them 
emphatically and almost exclusively Eastern. 

The customs and conditions of Oriental life 
we find reflected in the whole methods of our 
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Lord’s work, in all its open-air ministry, in the 
patriarchal village life with the well as its 
indispensable requisite, and the woman with 
the water-pot as its regular attendant, in the 
sun by day and the stars by night, with scant 
allusion to clouds or rain ; in the early morning 
rising, in the markets and the merchants; in 
the women grinding at the mill and the oxen 
ploughing in the fields. 

Again there is much in evidence the Oriental 
keenness over religious controversy, the interrup- 
tions, the questionings, the criticism and abuse, 
the long-drawn argumentation with keenly 
interested and partisan crowds, in nothing so 
eager as a religious discussion, watching the 
wily disputants as they try to entrap the great 
Preacher and entangle Him in His talk, and lure 
Him into some dangerous admission or com- 
promising assertion of which they might make 
capital. 

Eastern again is the emphasis which Jesus 
laid upon the passive as compared with the 
active virtues, as His great Beatitudes so 
strikingly declare. To be meek and _long- 
suffering and peace-loving, to endure persecution 
uncomplainingly, to rejoice in bearing the scorn 
and contumely of men, these are virtues which 
represent more naturally Eastern than Western 
modes of thinking. 

Considerations such as these will help to make 
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it plain to us how it is that the personality of 
Christ does not and cannot appear quite the 
same to the Eastern as it does to the Western 
Christian. The time may .come when a 
Christology born and bred in the East will 
assert itself, not necessarily as the competitor, 
but certainly as the complement of Western 
. modes of thought and articles of definition. 
If this be so it need cause us no dismay. Christ 
is greater than any national interpretation of 
Him. For the sum total of truth, for the 
plenitude of the revelation of Christ, the 
Christian Church of the future will be the gainer 
by much that the East can supply. Christ will 
appear greater and grander than ever, because 
of the contribution to Christology that those 
will make who view His Incarnate Personality 
from the standpoint of the Orient. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST 


THERE are several mountain scenes in the story 
of our Lord’s life. There was the exceeding 
high mountain to the summit of which the devil 
brought Him. There was the mountain-side 
from which Christ preached His most memorable 
sermon. There were the mountain-tops which 
St. Luke pictures Him as frequenting for solitude 
and prayer. There was the “green hill far 
away,” on which He offered up Himself as the 
Sacrifice for sin. There was the mountain in 
Galilee to which after His Resurrection He 
summoned His eleven disciples. There was 
Mount Olivet, from which He ascended, and to 
which He is to return. And there was the 
Mount of Transfiguration, probably the lofty, 
snow-topped Mount Hermon, 8,700 feet high, 
the most striking feature in the northern land- 
scape as viewed from the uplands of Galilee, or 
the plains of Gilead. It was towards this high 
and lonely spot that we may think of Jesus as 
repairing with Peter, James, and John. 
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We picture, then, Jesus with His three special 
friends, setting out on this long country walk, 
and at last scaling the steep slopes of this lofty 
peak. The four are going forth this time, not 
to preach, to teach, or to heal; they are going 
there to pray. Their quest was quiet and leisure 
for communion with God. Those who fain 
would follow their footsteps must have the same 
lofty ambition, and seek to realise it by the same 
means. However hurried and busy the day, 
however crowded the life or the home, some place 
must be appointed as the meeting-place of the 
soul with God. 

They had reached, we may imagine, the 
summit of the upper ridge leading on to the 
snow-topped peak, and Jesus was standing apart, 
looking into the cloudless heavens, when on a 
sudden “the fashion of His countenance was 
altered, His face did shine as the sun, His 
raiment became white as the light,” “‘ exceeding 
white as the snow (is St. Peter’s description 
handed on by St. Mark), so as no fuller on earth 
can white them,” “ white and glistening,” as 
St. Luke adds. It is a glorified Lord Who 
stands before them on the crest of the mountain 
ridge. It is the same Lord and no other, no 
unknown spectre, no strange apparition, but the 
same Jesus, with the same familiar form and 
features, the form and features of human flesh, 
the likeness of mortal man, but that same form 
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and face glorified with an ethereal and spiritual 
radiancy, pure as the snow-topped summit 
before them, dazzling as with the brilliancy of 
the Eastern sun ; the same and yet not the same, 
real and yet ideal, visible and yet spiritual. That 
shining glorified human frame was the proof and 
pledge of His Deity ; it was also for those three 
friends of His, and for all who can humbly claim 
a place in the wide circle of His loved ones, the 
pledge and proof, the foretaste and earnest of 
the resurrection body which is to be theirs when 
the last trump shall sound, and “ the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 

Low down beneath them the towns and 
hamlets slept, to dream of the daily round, the 
task of the morrow, of the trial and the burden, 
of the labour and the pain of life—this little life 
which is yet so real and absorbing, while up 
there on the rocky ridge of the lonely, silent 
mountain, there is revealed to those awestruck 
though weary men, the vision of the existence 
in the eternal life that is to come. 

It was but a few days ago that Jesus had 
told them of the cruel and shameful death that 
He was to die, to be rejected of their religious 
leaders, to suffer many things, until that suffering 
ended in death, but on the third day to rise again. 
They might have known that He would be 
rejected, though they could not, and would not 
bring themselves to believe it. They knew 
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only too well the temper of the clique of religious 
officials whose hatred of His teaching was urging 
them to hound Him to His death. But the 
worn and tired face, and the homely-road- 
stained peasant’s garb did not seem suggestive 
of a glorious resurrection. But now upon the 
dark and lonely mountain-side, awestruck they 
gaze upon His dazzling garments and His radiant 
face, the peasant’s garb is changed into angelic 
raiment, and the “‘ visage that was so marred 
more than any man’s’”’ is transfigured into a 
beauty and a majesty Divine. 

As they gaze with wonder at their transfigured 
Master, two other spiritual figures appear at 
their side. They do not approach from afar, 
they simply appear, as if they had before been 
near Him, but only now had become visible. 
By their features, their dress, their bearing, 
they seem instinctively to recognise their 
venerated law-giver, Moses, and their famous 
prophet, Elijah. These two are talking with 
the Saviour with reverent yet unrestricted 
intimacy. They are talking about His decease, 
His “‘ exodus,”’ His departure which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. 

It is a remarkable conversation. There is 
Moses the great representative of the Law, the 
Law that was “the Schoolmaster to bring men 
to Christ ” ; and by his side Elijah, the splendid 
and striking representative of ‘“‘ the goodly 
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fellowship of the prophets.’’ Neither had died 
the common death of allmen. No one knew the 
sepulchre of Moses, and Elijah had passed away 
in the chariots and horses of fire. They were 
two of the most prominent and typical fore- 
runners of the Kingdom of Christ. The 
transfigured Saviour is speaking with them of 
His death, not as of a death which He a helpless 
prisoner was to suffer at the hands of His 
enemies, but of the death which He was to 
“accomplish.” For His death was to be the 
crown of His life; and what seemed to the 
jeering crowd to be the final and crushing failure 
of His career, was in reality its supreme and 
triumphant accomplishment. 

We turn aside to look at the three disciples 
who had thrown themselves wearily into some 
sheltering hollow of the steep and rugged ridge, 
who were looking on with an almost stupefied 
wonder at the scene, and were listening with 
scanty intelligence to the conversation with its 
momentous theme. It was not long before 
rough, garrulous Peter blurts out with an 
interrupting remark: “ Lord, it is good for us 
to be here; if Thou wilt, let us make three 
tabernacles, one for Thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elias.” 

He suggests that with his two companions, 
James and John, he should hurry down to 
yonder ravine, where with the shattered 
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branches of some cedar trees, mauled and 
broken by an avalanche which had burst into 
their midst they should erect in some protected 
spot three booths to make a shelter for their 
Master, and His honoured visitors. It was just 
like Peter, always impulsive, energetic, kindly. 
He could not sit and watch and listen, he must 
be doing something. He does not know what 
he is saying, as St. Luke reminds us. He is one 
of those well-intentioned people who often fail 
to say the right thing in the right place. In 
his bungling way of expressing it, he puts Moses 
and Elijah on a level with his Divine Master. 
But he means well. His heart is warm. He 
would rather miss part of the vision, if by 
anything he could do he could increase the 
comfort of his Master and His celestial guests ; 
if with some roughly-made shelter of branches 
he could keep off some of the biting wind that 
was sweeping upon the ridge from the snow-clad 
summit. 

But already the vision is fading away, the 
prophet and lawgiver are departing. The 
threatening chilly mist sweeps down upon them 
all, blotting out everything with its dreary 
shroud. They tremble as the darkness comes 
upon them. They shiver with cold as they 
cling in fear to the rocky side of the ridge. They 
hear a mighty sound ; is it the thunder’s peal 
echoing amidst the silent rocks and dripping 
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caverns of the mount ? No, it is a Voice from 
heaven, a Voice from out of the awesome cloud, 
the Voice of God Himself speaking to them in 
the stillness of the lonely peak: ‘‘ This is My 
beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased, hear 
ye Him.”’ 

As the echoes of that majestic Voice die 
away among the hollows and recesses of the 
mountain, the blinding mist is swept away, and 
before them stands the form of their beloved 
Master, clad in the road-stained garments they 
know so well, and wearing the smile of loving 
welcome which first they had seen upon the 
shores of Galilee’s blue waters, which had 
summoned them with a charm and authority 
they could neither question nor resist, to forsake 
all and follow Him. ‘* When they lifted up their 
eyes they saw no man but Jesus only.”’ As if 
to reassure them that it was indeed the same 
Jesus—the Son of Man as well as Son of God— 
they feel the pressure of the hand which had 
given life and healing to so many helpless ones, 
and they hear the tones of that familiar voice, 
speaking to them the reassuring words of love 
and cheer, of strength and trust—“ Arise, and 
be not afraid.” 

“Jesus only”? The saintly lawgiver, the 
venerated prophet have their places, but the 
sphere of honour and power and glory they must 
yield to the beloved Son, Who bears the human 
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name of Jesus. The Voice from heaven{attests 
His claim to a supremacy world-wide and 
unquestioned. The vision on the lofty mount 
proclaims the right and title to Divinity that is 
vested in the Incarnate Son. Mbdses and Elias 
take their leave, and amidst the echoes of the 
mysterious Voice, and the downward sweep of 
blinding mist, there. is vindicated the Deity of 
the Man of Nazareth. 

The vision fades away, the elements are 
calmed, the wondrous colloquy passes with the 
passing of the spiritual and mysterious forms ; 
but He Who is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever remains—Jesus their Friend, Jesus 
their Divine and adorable Redeemer. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE WIT OF CHRIST 


It has been remarked that while Christ was 
often witty in His sayings, He was never 
humorous. Our agreement, or otherwise, with 
that statement will depend on the distinction 
we draw between wit and humour. The 
dictionary does not help us much in this respect, 
though broadly speaking the distinction may be 
said to be in the absence from wit of that genial 
element which is present in humour. 

In speaking of the wit of Christ the word is 
here used to cover all those short and sparkling 
aphoristic remarks, sometimes epigrammatic, 
sometimes ironical, sometimes charged with 
invective, that flashed forth from the tongue of 
Him Who “spake as never man spake.” The 
sayings of Christ were always virile and terse, 
and conveyed the impression of a very masterful 
personality, Who had absolute control of His 
speech, and Who, because of that control, could 
express Himself in terms of satire and irony, 
of invective and denunciation, which few indeed 
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of His followers would dare to use, and still fewer 
would be justified in employing. 

This side of our Lord’s public speech is 
seldom alluded to. To some it seems out of 
keeping with His long-suffering patience, or His 
- gracious compassionateness. To others it seems 
so completely alien to the tolerant, compromising, 
non-committal attitude of the modern mind, 
as to be an aspect of His character to which it is 
better not to allude. Yet for this very reason 
an examination of these sharp incisive sayings 
of Christ, full of irony, exposure, and fearless 
censure of the false, the insincere, the arrogant 
and the heartless, may be a timely corrective 
to the present tendency to subordinate truth to 
sentiment, to belittle and apologise for wrong- 
doing, and to surrender principle in the interests 
of expediency. That very word expediency was 
one which we could not imagine our Lord 
employing. His mission was to expose and 
break down the false, and to reveal and build 
up the true. His words had to be as vigorous 
and incisive as His methods were drastic. 
Worldly-mindedness, hard-heartedness, and 
hypocrisy were the characteristic sins of His 
day, which He set Himself mercilessly to expose 
and denounce. 

It requires but a moment’s thought to 
appreciate the keen wit and cutting sarcasm 
with which Christ pierced the armour of 
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complacency and arrogance which clothed the 
religious officialdom of His day. Striking 
indeed is the fact that while those who sinned 
against their bodies received comparatively 
little blame, and no little pity and tenderness, 
sins against the mind met with merciless exposure 
and censure. 

Some examples of Christ’s wit are here 
referred to. Remembering that the Pharisees 
were looked upon as the “unco’ guid” of 
Palestine, how searching was Christ’s statement 
that “‘except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven’ ! 

When the very name Publican stood for all 
that was esteemed basest, meanest, and most 
discreditable in the nation, how startling the 
exposure of the worldly-mindedness underlying 
the customs of society implied in the words, 
“Do not even the Publicans the same ? ”’ 

It was the rule for a trumpet to be kept at 
the Synagogue to be blown on the Sabbath 
morning ; and Christ made use of this practice 
to expose in words of scathing irony the ostenta- 
tion of those who would “sound a trumpet 
before them” to attract attention to their 
almsgiving. ‘“‘ Verily I say unto you they have 
their reward”’ is His terse summing up of an 
asceticism which wasa mere mask for self-seeking 
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and vanity. Whatever his personal feelings 
no preacher would care to suggest to-day that 
he was “‘ casting his pearls before swine’”’ ; but 
Christ could say it because, unlike His successors, 
** He knew what was in man.” 

“Let the dead bury their own dead ”’ was 
Christ’s witty rejoinder to the man who asked 
leave to defer his discipleship till the decease or 
the burial of his father. Let the unbelieving 
relatives who are spiritually dead through lack 
of faith in Me attend to thy father’s burial, if 
or when it becomes necessary, but come, follow 
Me. 

What sarcasm in the words “ I am not come 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 
** Go, and learn what that meaneth (if you have 
the brains, or the heart, or the will to learn it, 
Christ would seem to say), I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice.” 

The childishness of His age in its petulance 
and sulkiness is shown up by Christ when He 
likened the people of His day to children sitting 
in the market-place, and complaining that their 
play-fellows would not play the game, and that 
nothing that they could do would please them. 
So it was with the Jews. They did not know 
what they wanted. They objected to John 
for his asceticism, and yet they complained 
just as much of the full, joyous, human life 
of Christ. ‘“ Wisdom is justified of her 
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children,” is the epigram with which He sums 
up the situation. 

In language almost fierce in its scathing 
invective did Jesus expose the hollowness of the 
religion of the Scribes and Pharisees. ‘‘O 
generation of vipers! how can ye, being evil, 
speak good things ? for out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.”’ ‘The publicans 
and the harlots go into the Kingdom of God 
before you’’—what an order of precedence! 
““Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites?” ‘“ Ye 
shut up the kingdom of heaven against men ; 
for ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye 
them that are entering to goin.” “ Ye are the 
children of them which killed the prophets. 
Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers! How can ye 
escape the damnation of Hell?” 

Remembering the punctiliousness of their 
ritual as to eating and drinking, how witty the 
saying of Christ : “‘ Ye blind guides, who strain 
out the gnat and swallow the camel ”’ ! 

With their professed veneration of their 
great prophets in mind, how crushing the 
remark, “‘ Well hath Esaias prophesied of 
you hypocrites, this people draweth near unto 
Me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from Me’’! 

With what wit as well as irony does Jesus 
expose the avarice of the scribes, who “ devour 
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widows’ houses, and for a show make long 
prayers” ! 

Vivid indeed is the pictorial proverb by 
which Christ depicts the deadly grip of riches : 
‘It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of God’”’—a proverb which He 
at once proceeds to explain as meaning the 
Divine possibility of that which is humanly 
impossible. 

Could any reference to the venerated Temple 
be keener in its wit, or more damaging in its 
significance than the words, “ but ye have made 
it a den of thieves ”’ ? 

‘“Who would treat their cattle with the 
inhumanity that you display to suffering people 
who come to Me for healing on the Sabbath 
Day?’ “ Thou hypocrite (He says in words of 
swift reply to His carping critic), doth not each 
one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass 
from the stall, and lead him away to watering ? 
And ought not this woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, be loosed from this bond on the 
Sabbath Day ? ”’ 

Do they arrogantly demand _ Christ’s 
authority for His actions? He replies by 
asking them a question which they dare not 
answer; and adds to their confusion by 
exclaiming, “Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things.” 
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Do they complain that He accepts the 
acclamation of the multitude? If these were 
silent, He replies, “the very stones would 
immediately cry out’! 

** Wheresoever the body is, thither will the 
vultures be gathered together’ is the oracular 
and very Oriental epigram in which Christ 
prefigures the destruction of Jerusalem, or, at 
the last judgment day, the action of the avenging 
angels. 

““ That fox,” is the witty designation which 
Christ gives to the cunning, crafty Herod, who 
was shortly to make use of the trial of Christ as 
a means of ingratiating himself with Pontius 
Pilate. ‘*‘ He cannot destroy me here in remote 
Galilee,’ says Christ of him again, “it is only in 
Jerusalem that a prophet can die.” “It 
cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem ”’! 

The consideration of these passages, typical 
as they are of the masterful sayings of Christ, 
affords an easy explanation of the effect which 
they produced. With the hierarchy of Palestine, 
singled out thus with stinging irony and stern 
denunciation, they excited a fury of resentment 
and hate. The common folk were moved to 
wonder and admiration at the boldness, no less 
than at the brilliancy of His exposures. The 
words of Christ were felt to be as unique as His 
miracles, His exposures of every kind of 
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unreality in religion, of worldliness of motive, 
and of uncharitableness of spirit, must have 
effected a searching of heart to which no section 
of His hearers would be exempt. 

Still do these words of Christ live on; not 
only in the sacred records of Holy Writ, but in 
their unfailing application to the conditions of 
each succeeding age. Pharisees and Sadducees, 
Scribes and Lawyers have their perennial 
successors. The human heart, whether of 
Gentile or of Jew, is unchanged. The evangel 
of Christ is still the “sword of the spirit,” as 
well as the “‘ balm of Gilead.’’ The words must 
cut and hurt if the malignant disease is to be 
disclosed and cured. The wound must be 
inflicted if the patient is to know the comfort 
and the joy which follows the healing touch of 
Christ, and the anointing of the Holy Ghost. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE PATRIOTISM OF CHRIST 


SOMETHING is lost in our view of the Lord Jesus 
Christ if in regarding Him as the Saviour of all 
men we lose sight of Him as Jesus the Jew. His 
patriotism is as characteristic of Him as His 
universalism. 

There are places in the Gospel narrative where 
He stands out very clearly as the Jew. We 
picture Him with the swarthy complexion and 
the marked features of the Palestinian Jew. 
He wears his raiment, and possesses his habits of 
thought and feeling; He speaks his language 
and employs his mode of speech. In His 
alternate asceticism and social intercourse, 
sometimes without a shelter for His head, at 
others enjoying the comforts and amenities of the 
rich man’s table, Jesus was reaching the ideal 
of the Jewish saint. In the manner and method 
of His evangelical labours, in the parabolic 
nature of His discourses, He was following the 
traditions and embodying the sentiments of the 
Jew. Christ is truly Jesus—the typical, the 
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ideal Jew. He is the true patriot—the 
lover of His native land. In His world-wide 
purposes of blessing, the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel must have the first share. The 
Gospel must be preached “to the Jew first, 
and also’ to, the. Greek,” and His Second 
Advent is to inaugurate a new era for His own 
nation, for whom a bright future is yet to dawn 
after the long and dreary night of their 
unbelief. 

More than once the Pharisees attempted to 
exploit the patriotism of Christ by urging Him 
to say something against the government of 
Rome. But the moment that there seemed to 
be any danger of His Messianic claim being 
made a pretext for stirring the people to 
insurrection against Rome, Jesus withdrew from 
the crowds, and devoted His attention to the 
teaching of His immediate followers. And when 
on one memorable occasion the question was put 
point blank to him by the crafty Pharisees : 
*“* Tell us, is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar or 
no?” the only result was to elicit that fine 
assertion of loyalty to the powers that be— 
“* Render unto Cesar the things that be Czsar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 
Christ sets us an example of a true and 
intense patriotism, which did not prevent 
perfect loyalty to the government of an alien 
power. The Roman rule over Palestine has 
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a parallel to-day in British rule’ over 
India. Indian Christians can see in Christ’s 
example how they may be at once ardent 
patriots, and yet loyal upholders of the 
British Crown. 

The steps which led to Christ’s great out- 
burst of patriotic feeling are worth tracing. 
The question had been put to Him abruptly : 
‘* Lord, are there few that be saved ? ’”’ a question 
prompted by speculative curiosity, or perhaps 
by a kind of despondent pity. Christ had replied 
in words which indirectly rebuked all profitless 
and irresponsible guesses at the future; and 
fixed the attention of His questioner on the need 
for earnest personal endeavour: “Strive. to 
enter in at the strait gate, for many I say 
unto you will seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able.” Yet this very question, irrelevant 
though it appears to have been, may have 
started a train of thought in the mind of the 
Saviour. 

Then some of the Pharisees ne come to 
Him with words of warning, whether feigned 
or genuine it is not easy to decide: ‘‘ Get Thee 
out and depart hence, for Herod will kill Thee.” 
Jesus had told them in reply that a threat of 
that nature had no effect on Him. His death 
could not take place until the time appointed, 
and at the appointed spot. With words of 
irony, but also of prophetic import, He pointed 
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out that the place of His martyrdom was a 
foregone conclusion ; that it was necessary to 
the fitness of things that He should die at 
Jerusalem, for Jerusalem claimed a monopoly 
for the slaughter of prophets, and none must 
rob her of her special prerogative: “* It cannot 
be that a pope should perish out of 
Jerusalem !”’ 

Then the floodaaie of emotion were opened, 
and the great human heart of the Saviour 
shows itself in an outburst of pity, sorrow, 
and love. ‘‘O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and 
ye would not.” The heart of the Patriot is 
revealed. The sorrow of Jesus is disclosed. 
Words of the strongest accusation and con- 
demnation are associated with expressions 
of the most gracious condescension and 
the most appealing love. The very greatness 
of the nation’s guilt, long accumulated and 
hardened into habit, becomes the measure 
of the Saviour’s pitiful love. Their stubborn 
and brutal attitude to the prophets that He 
had sent to them does but provoke Him to 
the greater longing for their good. The very 
callousness of their cruelty calls forth by 
contrast the supreme tenderness of His 
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compassion. The murderers of the prophets 
are regarded with the solicitude exemplified 
by the care of the mother bird for her frail 
and helpless brood. The depth of human 
infamy serves only to accumulate the height 
of Divine magnanimity. To this stubborn 
and heartless race, because it is after all 
His own native race, Christ deigns to use 
this homeliest of illustrations, this most con- 
descending of similes to express the instinctive 
nature of His affection, as if He claimed nothing 
but instinct as the explanation of His love. A 
hen cannot do other than protect her brood, 
and, “how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen doth gather her 
chickens under her wings.” 

This is the human love of the patriot—Jesus 
of Nazareth, broadened and deepened by the 
superhuman love of the Incarnate Son of God. 
The very heartlessness which would have 
hindered and restrained a purely human affection 
becomes the stimulus to ee display of a super- 
human love. 

Yet the pathos of the lament is appealing. 
It would seem that Jesus is here giving vent to 
feelings that had long been pent up in His heart. 
This was no solitary spasmodic gush of sentiment. 
It was the outcome of a long and patient love. 
It was the expression of a compassion which 
had often flowed from the fountain of His heart. 
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Many a thought had He had for the people of 
His land. Many a prayer had He offered on the 
lonely hillside for the people of His own Jewish 
race, as they lay sleeping in the valleys beneath. 
Many had been His wistful longings that He 
might gather the wandering wayward hearts of 
His countrymen under His protection, to guard 
them with parental. love against their spiritual 
foes. 

But time and again when He would havedone 
so, when the prospect seemed for a moment to 
open up before Him of a gathering to Him of 
the people of His race in instinctive recognition 
of His claim to rule their hearts and protect 
their lives, His invitation had been met with 
refusal, and His love with rebuff. Now on this 
occasion, when His sensitive nature had been 
hurt by the blunt suggestion that after all only 
a few were embracing His salvation, and with 
the cynical warning of the Pharisees that Herod 
was plotting His death, He reveals for a moment 
the intensity of His love as Patriot and Saviour 
alike. 

It does not lie within our purpose to refer to 
the other side, to the human failure to respond 
to the Divine appeal of love, to the clash of the 
human will with the Divine. ‘‘ How often did 
I will to gather. . . . but ye willed it not.” 
The object of this study is rather to attempt to 
convey the impression, in its simple grandeur, 
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of the love of Jesus for the land and the race of 
His birth. 

Patriotism has been a powerful force in the 
life of men and nations. But recently it has 
elicited a vast response from the homes of 
many nations, and from millions of those 
homes it has exacted a vast sacrifice. Men by 
the thousand have laid down their all on the 
altar of their country’s need, and, in the 
earlier days of the great convulsion, marched 
smiling and happy to the great ordeal which 
was to lead so many to the supreme 
sacrifice. 

To Jesus Christ also did patriotism point the 
way to the laying down of life on the altar of 
human need. Yet in dying for His country, 
He was dying for the world. Love of country, 
keen though it was, was to Him no narrow goal. 
The Jew was to die on a Roman cross as a 
Sacrifice for Jew and Gentile, East and West 
alike. 

No smaller is the demand which patriotism 
makes to-day, nor, from those who respond to 
it, no smaller may be the sacrifice. Not on the 
battlefield of martial strife, but on the prosaic 
and uninspiring field of daily toil and duty 
lies the sphere for the exercise of that love of 
race and country, to which the problems and the 
perils of the day call loud to summon us. If 
there that life is to be lived which in the truest 
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sense is to be the life of service to our country’s 
need, there must often pass before our vision 
the portrait of the Man of Nazareth, pointing 
us the pathway on which we must walk, if we, 
as He did, are to lay down our lives in service for 
the race and land we love. 


\ 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE COURAGE OF CHRIST 


THE conviction that it is much easier to be 
courageous in company than alone is not 
dependent upon the modern science of psychology 
and its doctrine of the “herd instinct.” The 
courage of the soldier in the war, who went 
“over the top”’ in line with his company, was 
not to be compared with that of the man who, 
all alone, and without encouragement of any 
kind, defended some isolated outpost, or crawled 
into the enemy’s lines to obtain some scrap of 
information at tremendous and prolonged risk. 
In any view of courage, comradeship and 
example give a most valuable stimulus. This 
is true of moral as well as of physical courage. 
The very word “ encourage ”’ suggests it. With 
two or three people to encourage you it is easier 
to be morally courageous than when you are all 
alone, ploughing a lonely furrow, and going dead 
against public opinion. 

Christ was in this sense a lonely Man. He 
always knew that when it came to the supreme 
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test even His closest friends would desert Him. 
Thomas might indeed exclaim in accents of 
unrelieved pessimism: ‘‘ Let us also go that we 
may die with Him.” Peter might brag about 
his loyalty, and, with his friends at his back, 
slash out wildly with his sword. But Thomas 
was to desert Him with the rest when it came to 
the test, and Peter,.when the encouragement of 
his friends was gone, was three times over to 
deny Him. For the sake of a few miserable 
coins Judas was to betray Him. In the Judg- 
ment Hall not a voice was to be raised on His 
behalf. 

Did Jesus know all this in detail before- 
hand? Thatwecannotsay. But that He must 
have suspected it can scarcely be doubted. Yet 
with all this before Him, there was no uncertainty 
about His course of action, no faltering in His 
step, as “ He steadfastly set His face to go up 
to Jerusalem.” 

This was not the courage of fatalism, it was 
not the mad frenzy of fanaticism, nor the dull 
insensibility that sometimes marks a phlegmatic 
nature. It was nothing of the kind. Jesus 
was sensitive to the full, as the whole account 
convinces us. He was appalled at the prospect 
before Him. He was tempted even up to the 
last moment to escape the baptism and forego 
the cup. It needed an effort of supreme moral 
courage to carry Him through the terrifying 
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ordeal. But the courage was there when the 
supreme test came, and He marched unfaltering 
to the cruel cross. 

The courage shown in the last prolonged and 
exhausting crisis was only the natural outcome 
of a brave life. It is a brave life that fits a 
person for a brave death. See Him first in the 
home at Nazareth. Here is the courage of 
patience. He waits the time appointed by the 
Father. For thirty years He is content to hold 
in abeyance those Divine powers of which He 
knew Himself possessed. It takesmore courage 
sometimes to wait than to act. What must it 
have meant to Him to be possessed of trans- 
cendent powers, and yet hold them back 
in patient attendance upon a Divine signal! 
Did His mother never urge Him to assert 
Himself? Did the taunts of His brethren 
who ‘‘did not believe in Him,” never exas- 
perate Him? Did the spectacle of needy 
suffering humanity never excite Him to 
anticipate His Father’s hour? Did the 
consciousness of His Mission, His Sonship, 
His superhuman power, never urge Him 
to put it all to the test? To hold Himself 
in, to hold Himself back, meant a moral grip 
upon. thought and will and action which was 
nothing short of heroic. 

The whole force of temptation that Satan 
could bring to bear upon Him would seem to 
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have been focussed and concentrated in the 
great ordeal of the forty days. Why should 
He not silence the tempter for ever by demon- 
strating His miraculous power? Why should 
He not cancel his opposition by acknowledging 
his authority, and entering into a confederacy 
with him for the’ moral government of the 
world ? These perplexing and plausible sugges- 
tions, holding out as they did the prospect of 
an easy and triumphant ascendancy over the 
minds and wills of men came to our Lord not 
when physically fit and alert, but when worn 
out, exhausted, and depressed by prolonged 
fasting. 

Such was the courage of Christ. It is that 
which can prove an inspiring ideal to the most 
tried and tempted Christian. The moral courage 
of Christ to withstand what He knew was wrong 
when a hundred considerations were moving 
Him to agree with what seemed so harmless and 
plausible—that is the quality which the Church 
of Christ needs to-day. It is not the vulgar and 
vicious suggestion that troubles the Christian 
most. It is the plausible suggestion that can 
be garbed so innocently, and draped so artistic- 
ally that ensnares a man to his own spiritual 
ruin, unless he has the courage of Christ to 
withstand it. 

But that temptation of the devil to choose 
the easier and apparently more effective path 
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towards winning the allegiance of men, must 
have pursued Christ all through those years of 
ministry. Within the course of His first few 
weeks of preaching, healing, and demonstrating 
His Divine power and commission, He must 
have become aware of how easy it would be for 
Him to draw the whole nation, as one man, about 
His feet. The enthusiasm, the excitement, the 
patriotic fervour, the delighted acclamation 
which His early days of preaching and 
healing evoked, was a revelation to Him of 
the powers He possessed. Did Satan never 
pursue Him with suggestions that a few 
slight modifications of His message, that 
some little concession to popular ambitions, 
that a mild acquiescence with ecclesiastical 
customs, traditions, and _ prejudices, and 
the proclamation of a racial as distinct from 
a universal Gospel, were all that were needed 
to ensure Him a triumphant and overwhelming 
success? Did the devil never suggest all 
this ? } 

The easy course to the throne of Jewry was 
plain enough. Would it be in the least incon- 
sistent with prophecy, the prophecy which 
glowed with the hope of restored kingship and 
independence for Israel? ‘‘ Wilt Thou at this 
time restore the Kingdom to Israel ?”’ was the 
question put to Him after His resurrection ; 
but it had been the great question that had been 
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upon the lips of the people throughout those 
early, popular, successful days of ministry. 
Was it not a King that was foretold and 
promised? Did He not know that He was 
the promised King? Was not this after 
all the natural road to the fulfilment of 
all those glorious prophecies? Could this 
possibly be inconsistent with the will of 
God? The subtlety of the Satanic suggestion 
is easy to perceive. Courage was demanded, 
courage sustained and unfaltering to with- 
stand it. 

The path of utter unpopularity is a hard one 
for anyone to tread. Though at times we may 
have to tread it, we can never foresee whither 
it may lead us as Christ could. The unpopular 
boy at school has to contend with a handicap 
that sometimes shadows his whole life. He is 
apt to shrink into himself, and become morose 
and unsympathetic. To be really unpopular, 
and yet really chivalrous and gay at heart is 
hard for either boy or man. It is harder still 
for anyone who sees himself steadily falling from 
popular esteem, into popular dislike, contempt, 
and derision ; and that too in virtue of a course 
of action which he has deliberately chosen, and 
which he is determined to pursue to the bitter 
end. Yet Christ never became soured or 
embittered, or lost his chivalry and patriotism. 
*“ How often would I have gathered thy children 
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together!” is His exclamation on the very 
eve of His contemptuous rejection by His 
nation. It is about His people that He is 
grieving, not about Himself. True courage 
makes a man self-forgetful. There is no pose 
about it. 

Again there was nothing of the fanatic about 
Christ. The lessening sympathy of the people 
for Him, produced no lessening sympathy on 
His part for them. His courageous independ- 
ence never made Himaustere and cold. It often 
does so to-day with those who are unpopular, 
and fully conscious of their unpopularity. Jesus 
was still the same kindly lover of men that He 
was from the hour when, after the great tempta- 
tion, He returned in the power of the Spirit to 
Galilee. The Jesus of the wedding feast at 
Cana was the Jesus of the last few days 
as the guest of Lazarus at Bethany. He 
was the perfect gentleman, the highest 
example that the world has known of “noblesse 
oblige.” 

This dauntless, gallant courage of Christ 
carried Him serenely all through His ministry. 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians, all in their 
turn, and over and over again, confronted Him, 
interrupted Him, questioned Him, laid snares 
for Him, and did their utmost to confuse and 
confound Him, but Jesus never flinched. He 
withstood them all alone and single-handed. 
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His own disciples continually tried Him, but 
the more they disappointed Him, the more He 
seemed to love them. He saw arrayed against. 
Himself all the civil forces, the ecclesiastical 
influence, and the organised’ resources of 
Jewry; and all He had to meet them with 
was a dozen fishermen and peasants, one or 
two minor officials, and a group of humble 
women. But there is no hint that He ever 
lost heart. There is no trace of indecision 
about His assertion of His Kingship and His 
coming Kingdom. “Art Thou a King then?” 
says Pilate looking at Him in His peasant, 
road-worn garb. “Thou sayest that I am 
a King,” is the ready response. “To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world.” ‘‘ Art Thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed ?”’ asks the High Priest. ‘I am,” 
says Jesus, “‘and ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven.” 

Well may this picture of Christ fill our minds 
and imaginations. ‘‘ Christ the courageous ”’ is 
fit to be our inspiration for life and service, for 
patience, and pluck and endurance. Like the 
old crusaders it is ours to espouse the cause of 
Christ, and to be the champions of His claims 
and rights. In the midst of unpopularity, and 
most disconcerting perplexity it is our part to 
be gay and joyous, gallant of heart, generous of 
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spirit. Fortitude in apparent failure, constancy 
in trial, bravery in standing unflinching against 
overwhelming odds—the soldier may gain 
this on the field of battle, but the Christian 
learns to acquire it by companionship with 
Christ. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE DESTINY OF CHRIST 


ONE aspect of the Passion on which much stress 
is laid by the evangelists is its necessity. The 
Cross was inevitable. “‘ Thus it must be.” 
“The Son of Man must be delivered into the 
hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the 
third day rise again.” The whole of Christ’s 
life was leading up to this as its predestined and 
inevitable issue. ‘“‘The Scripture must be 
fulfilled.” ‘‘ The Christ must suffer.” ‘“* Thus 
it must be.” 

There is a Divine constraint upon Christ all 
through His earthly life. He came on earth to 
live, and to set us an example that we should 
follow in His steps. He came on earth to die, 
and to make thereby “a full, perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world.” “I came (said He), not to do Mine 
own will, but the will of Him that sent Me.” 
The Father in His love to the world had willed 
that the Son of His love should die to save the 
world. The Cross was inevitable if the Son 
was to do the Father’s will. “‘ Thus it must be.”’ 
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This Divine constraint may be _ traced 
throughout the life of Christ. It appears in His 
first recorded utterance. ‘‘ How is it that ye 
sought Me? Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father’s business?” He returned 
to be subject to His earthly parents, but His 
*“*Father’s business’’ was His chief concern. 
Thus early had the Boy surrendered Himself 
to the constraint and restraint of the Father’s 
will. He had learnt to say: “‘ I must, I must.” 

The promise of the Boy is fulfilled in the 
Man. “Necessity is laid upon Him.” He is 
the willing Servant as well as the beloved Son, 
and He must obey, though He obeys with joy. 
** IT delight to do Thy will, O My God, yea, Thy 
law is within My heart.” His whole life is 
governed by this thought. “I must work the 
works of Him that sent Me while it is day, the 
night cometh when no man can work.” The 
urge of it drives Him on from place to place, 
tearing Him from those who would have delayed 
Him, and bid Him rest. “ The people sought 
Him, and came unto Him and stayed Him, that 
He should not depart from them. And He said 
unto them, “I must preach the Kingdom of 
God to other cities also, for therefore am I 
sent.” 

It is the constraint of the call to service 
that has urged many a man into the ministry. 
He has caught the echo of the words of 
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Jesus: ‘“‘I must preach the Kingdom of 
God.” 

The thought of it broadened and transformed 
the whole outlook of Christ, so that He, by birth 
a Jew, member of a narrow-minded, bigoted, 
exclusive race, looked far afield, and took the 
whole world into His heart. ‘‘ Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold, them also I 
must bring.” It is this that drives out men and 
women from quiet homes and familiar scenes 
into far-off corners of the earth. They hear 
the Master’s voice ; they see Him as He stands 
with the far-away look in His eyes, and the 
constraint of the Father’s will upon His heart, 
saying: ‘“‘ Them also I must bring.” Again 
it was the Divine urge upon Christ that nerved 
Him to face unflinchingly all that lay before 
Him, and to say to Peter: “the Son of Man 
must suffer.” 

At last we come to the Cross itself, where 
He must suffer alone. ‘“‘ Necessity is laid upon 
Him.” How otherwise shall the Scriptures be 
fulfilled that “‘ thus it must be.’’? Looking calmly 
forward to it all He could say: ‘‘ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.”’ ‘So must the Son of Man be 
lifted up.” Itis that same thing from beginning 
to end ; and His first recorded utterance proved 
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to be the story, the prophecy, and the summary 
of His whole life: ‘‘ I must, I must, I must be 
about My Father’s business.” 

Passing by the earlier events of the week, 
the anointing of His feet by the woman with the 
precious ointment, and the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, we come to the scene in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Jesus has now come 
to the greatest test of all. The horror of the 
Cross, the shame and curse of human sin that 
He is to bear, are coming upon Him. Can He 
still, now that the full realisation of all that it 
means has dawned upon Him—can He still 
*“ set His face like a flint” to go up to Calvary ? 
Is this still the Father’s business? ‘“‘I must, I 
must,’ He is saying in His heart. But He 
cannot do it alone. Jesus, true Man as well as 
true God, needs to pray. ‘Sit ye here while 
I go and pray yonder.” 

But He longs for human sympathy, even 
though He has to bear the burden alone. He 
takes His three trusted friends with Him. 
Surely they will sympathise with His sorrow ! 
They will watch with Him ; they will pray for 
Him as He goes through His great struggle, as 
He faces the horror and darkness of the Cross! 
So with Peter, James and John He passes on a 
little further into the garden. Then He bids 
them halt. ‘‘ Mysoulis exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death ; tarry ye here and watch with Me.” 
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Leaving them there He goes forward to. 
pray. See Him there: the Eternal Son of the 
Eternal Father, the “‘ Brightness of His Father’s 
Glory and the Express Image of His Person,”’ 
see Him; for our sakes He has’taken human 
form, and become Man, and Jesus the Man is 
there lying outstretched upon the ground in the 
humblest attitude of prayer. He is “‘ exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death.’’ Flesh and blood 
can scarcely stand the strain of the struggle 
and the agony. Was it Peter or James, or was 
it John, who, gazing in awe and wonder, beheld 
for a moment a spiritual presence hovering over 
Him, an “ angel from Heaven that strengthened 
Him”? Thestrength was needed, or He would 
have died in the Garden. He would have died 
of a broken heart. Even with the strength that 
the angel gave Him, so great was the spiritual 
agony that the sweat poured from His brow, 
“as it were great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground.” 

We watch Him still as He prays to His Father. 
In the silence of the garden, in the stillness of 
the night, separated from Him though they are 
about a stone’s throw, they can catch some of 
the very words of His prayer. He rises from the 
ground, and walks away into the darkness, and 
they fall into an uneasy sleep ; but when they 
wake and turn, there again is Jesus, prone upon 
the bare ground, and they hear the same words 
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of agonised entreaty. Their eyes are heavy, and 
they sleep again. ‘ The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” But as one of the chosen three 
wakes again, struggling against his weariness, 
the Saviour has returned once more to the 
self-same spot, and again the awesome, memor- 
able words are uttered, words which were 
imprinted on his memory until his dying day. 

What were those words of prayer? In that 
dread hour of His agony, how did the stricken 
Son address the watching Father ? “O My 
God, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me. 
Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
If it be possible ? Was it possible ? Might it 
not be possible ? Might not the will be taken 
for the deed? Abraham did not have to 
sacrifice his son. The will was taken for the 
deed. At the last moment there was the ram 
provided by God. Might there not be, even at 
the last moment, some other Substitute than He 
the Father’s Son ? 

Was there struggle here? Who shall say 
there was not struggle ? Can it be doubted that 
Satan was present in the Garden? Was he not 
making there his great and final effort to deflect 
the Saviour from the atoning Cross, which was 
to free his captives and seal his fate? “If it 
be possible, let this Cup pass from Me.” But 
with it all, coupled even with the petition for 
some way of escape from the shame and curse 
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and horror of the Cross, there comes the echo 
of the early watchword, there comes the refrain 
of the great resolve: “I must, I must, I must 
be about My Father’s business.” Jesus the 
Saviour bends His will to do the will of the all- 
wise God, and says: ‘“‘ Nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt.”’ 

He rises and passes into the darkness. He 
waits, but no answer comes. There is no vision 
from the skies. There is no revelation of some 
great alternative. There is no ram_ for 
substitute. It is not possible. There is no 
other way. ‘‘ The Son of Man must suffer.” 
“The Son of Man must be lifted up.’”” He was 
“the Lamb of God” that should “‘ take away 
the sins of the world.” He must “tread the 
winepress,”’ and tread it “ alone.” 

He returns to the place of His struggle and 
His prayer. Once more He falls upon the 
ground in all the humility of the perfect 
Servant. “Thus it must be. Thus it must 
be”; and we hear Him say: “‘O, My Father, 
if this cup may not pass away from Me except 
I drink it, Thy will be done.” 

Another walk among the olive trees of the 
Garden. Another return to the place of 
prayer. Another submission to the constraint 
of the Father’s will. ‘‘ I must, I must be about 
My Father’s business. Father, not My will, 
but Thine be done.” 
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Then the struggle is over, the die cast, the 
face is set like a flint. The strength has come 
to endure, to suffer, and to die. ‘Sleep on 
now, and take your rest ; the hour is come, and 
the Son of Man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners.” Judas approaches; there isa glare of 
torches, a glint of swords, a noise of a multitude 
entering the gate of the garden. There we leave 
the Saviour standing, waiting for the traitor, 
ready for the Cross. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE SACRAMENT OF CHRIST 


NEVER has the thought of remembrance, proud, 
grateful, and yet pathetic, been so universal 
in the national consciousness as in these years 
that have followed the war. The manner in 
which most fittingly, most sacredly, the memory 
might be perpetuated of England’s dead, has 
been the concern of each section of the com- 
munity. It has been regarded in the light of a 
patriotic duty. 

But to many minds the public war memorial 
will never really be the thing most closely 
associated with the memory of some dear one, 
whose body lies beside a distant battlefield. 
It is rather some simple thing about the house, 
or upon its walls, some object that he used or 
valued, some life-like portrait, some small 
personal possession of his, that in a homely yet 
sacred way keeps green his memory, and keeps 
living the thought, and it may be also the 
inspiration of his sacrifice. There are those 
whom any public form of memorial fails 
altogether to attract. Architecture is to them 
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an unsatisfactory medium for the expression 
of their deepest feelings. Statuary is cold, and 
at times almost repellant. No form of art makes 
good its appeal. No form of public memorial 
really attracts. Publicity in fact is just what is 
least desired. It is something very different 
from the public memorial that recalls the face, 
the form, the personality that lives on in the 
mind and heart, deathless and immortal. 

This being so it is all the more remarkable 
that the great Christian memorial of the Holy 
Communion is well-nigh universal in its appeal, 
and undying in its spiritual significance. There 
is no rival memorial in Christendom to compete 
with the memorial observed world-wide, age- 
long, by the Church Universal. There can be 
no rival, for its nature and its very form were 
prescribed for all the succeeding ages of this 
terrestial cycle of time by the Church’s Lord 
and Master. He chose His own memorial. 
He chose it on the eve of His death. He chose 
it with the full knowledge of the nature of that 
death, of the purpose of that death, of the 
blessings, world-wide and inestimable which 
that death was to procure. He chose it, in its 
special form and character, as a memorial which 
should be peculiarly symbolic of sacrifice, 
His sacrifice of Himself, not merely as an act of 
heroism, of patriotism, or even of self-renuncia- 
tion, but as a sacrifice essentially associated with 
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sin and its remission, with human shortcoming, 
failure, and ruin, with human salvation, restora- 
tion and reinstatement. 

There is a wealth of meaning, as there is a 
wealth of sentiment attached ‘to the Lord’s 
Supper. The passage of time has not obliterated 
it, the growth of learning has not extinguished 
it, the study of the devoutest minds of 
Christendom has not exhausted it, the scholar- 
ship of the ages has not undermined it. It is 
still as it was in the Church’s infancy, the great 
internal bond of its union, the focus of its worship, 
the touchstone of its catholicity, and the pivot 
of its spiritual activity. Hungry hearts still 
come to feed there upon Christ the Living Bread. 
Thirsty souls, unsatisfied with the best that 
earth can afford, draw near to drink of the water 
of life. Lonely souls, sundered or secluded, 
finding but little of friendship or friendliness 
in our modern life, draw near to Christ the 
eternal Friend, and gain comfort, strength, and 
hope in companionship with Him, Whose 
unseen presence they feel, Whom, having not 
seen, they love. 

This sacred rite makes its varying appeal to 
the varied natures, tastes and traditions of the 
varied friends of Jesus. Sometimes by reason of 
coldness, dullness, and spiritual sluggishness, 
the appeal seems to fail. The scantiness of those 
who assemble, the lack of intimacy between them, 
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the lack of warmth in its observance, and many 
other kindred deficiencies, deprive it at times of 
some of its value, and denude it of some of its 
spiritual power. Yet the fault is clearly our 
own when we feel that though we have knelt 
at the Lord’s Table, we have not seen the Lord. 
The failure may be with the human priest, in 
that through some lack in him, he has not 
brought to the view of the worshippers the 
glorious presence of the Great High Priest. Or 
the failure may lie with the worshippers them- 
selves, in that while obedient to the ordinance 
from a sense of duty, and loyalty to the rules of 
the Society which we call the Church, there has 
not been the keen and grateful memory of Him 
at Whose command they meet, and before Whose 
unseen Presence they humbly kneel and worship. 

Yet, in spite of all the human frailty and 
dullness of sight and faith, the great memorial 
still stands as the trysting place for the friends 
and lovers of Jesus. The feast is still kept at 
the Holy Board, as the treasured shrine of 
Christianity. Some find most satisfaction to 
their sentiments and traditions by elaboration 
of ceremonial and display. To other minds the 
simple dignity of its observance is the absolute 
essential to its charm, and the absolute condition 
of its blessing. Yet Roman Catholic and High 
Anglican, Evangelical and Free Churchmen, in 
spite of all the differences of taste and custom 
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with which all are so painfully familiar, do yet 
engage week by week, in that great act of 
memorial, of communion, and of spiritual 
renewal. The fact is greater than the rival and 
competing theories, doctrines,’ and practices 
which have gathered around it; and it is the 
fact that matters. Roman Catholic, Free 
Churchman, Anglican of varied name and shade, 
unite in their diverse ways in fulfilling the great 
command, and in keeping the high memorial 
feast. To each and all, in so far as He is sought, 
honoured and worshipped, Christ the Lord is 
present. Among them all Christ is in the 
midst. Where men seek Him, He is found. 
Where they worship Him, there His real presence 
is vouchsafed. Divided, sundered though they 
may be, He still unites. It is of the one body 
they partake. In Christ Jesus all are one. 
““This do in remembrance of Me.” Such 
was His parting charge. It isnot the monuments 
of Christianity that are the truest memorials of 
Christ, not its erections of stone or bronze or 
carving rare that draw our thoughts most 
irresistibly to Him. As in the experience of 
many sorrowing hearts in the war, it is something 
simpler, homelier, more human, more personal 
that awakens the memory, and renews the vision 
of husband, father, brother, son. It was not 
to rear a memorial that Christ enjoined His 
Church, but to observe and perpetuate a feast. 
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It is not a spectacle, but a feast, not something 
being done to gaze at from afar, but a family 
circle to join, a meal in which to share, a symbolic 
gift to draw near and take, with faith, and joy, 
and praise. 

It is the family feast where the family circle 
assembles, and the family feeling pervades. 
The family is human and faulty. The Church 
of Christ is distracted and divided, sometimes 
quarrelsome, sometimes inwardly estranged. 
Yet with all its faults it is the family of Christ’s 
children, it is the Church that He loved, and 
died to redeem, that Church that He loves, and 
lives to empower. It is His presence that 
unites the family. It is only where His presence 
is not really sought, or is made something less 
than the goal of the Church’s desire, that the 
sacred feast fails to bring love, and unity, and 
fellow feeling among those who share in His 
holy hospitality. Let Christ be but the centre, 
and the strife among brethren will cease. Let 
Him be lifted up, and men will be drawn unto 
Him, and in Him will be drawn one to another. 

So in this Feast of Remembrance our hearts 
go back to the battlefield on which Christ fell, 
but falling rose Victor and Monarch. He lived 
the life of the hard campaign. He, too, waited 
and suffered and endured. At the hour of the 
onslaught and the supreme ordeal He failed not. 
Manfully He advanced to meet the very worst 
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that Hell could devise to daunt Him, that Hell 
could employ to crush Him. Up went the 
Christ, up to meet it all, “‘ setting His face like 
a flint,’ up to Jerusalem. At the world’s 
greatest battlefield He met His foe, He fought, 
He fell, He died. There near the field of battle 
He was buried. ‘ Out of the grave and gate of 
death He arose, to prove that the age-long foe 
was vanquished. He lives to help and save His 
soldiers, as they fight the same foe, and battle 
in the same great cause. Though all unseen He 
yet stands among His people at His great 
Memorial Feast. He shows the symbols of His 
death and victory. He sends forth His soldiers 
with God-given courage, to “fight the good 
fight of faith,’ and to “endure as seeing Him 
who is invisible.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE FELLOW-PRISONER OF CHRIST 


TuHE story of the dying thief is in reality the 
account of a conversion of a most radical and 
thorough type. It has, however, been made the 
excuse for a very negligent attitude to the 
question of personal salvation; and for the 
assumption that it is with an indulgent and 
easily-satisfied Deity that man will have to deal 
at the last. The average man gives little if 
any thought to the matter of his personal 
relation to God. If he can be brought to 
express in words what he feels about the great 
questions of life, and death, and God, and the 
hereafter, it will probably be in language some- 
what after this kind. ‘‘ I have no fear of death ; 
I don’t think God will be hard on me; I have 
lived a decent life; I have been no worse than 
my neighbours, in fact a great deal better than 
many of them. If I have done anything I 
should not have done I am sure God will be 
merciful to me, as Jesus was to the dying thief. 
He had been a bad lot, but he was saved at the 
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last, and I stand quite as good a chance as he.” 
It is quite true that the dying thief was saved 
at the last, and his story is well worth looking 
into to see what encouragement it gives to the 
average man to expect forgiveness on the same 
terms. 

There on the ‘Cross is Jesus of Nazareth, the 
famous wonder-working Prophet of Galilee ; 
and Pilate has with his own hand written the 
Latin title, which he has had translated and 
copied in Greek and Hebrew: “ Rex Judeorum 
hic est ’’—“‘ This is the King of the Jews”’ ; 
a scornful jest, but the truest jest that jester 
ever made. A motley crowd of peasants and 
townsfolk pass beside the spot. In _ base 
insulting mockery they wag their heads and 
say: ‘“‘ Thou that destroyest the temple and 
buildest it in three days, save thyself. If Thou 
be the Son of God come down from the Cross.” 
The chief priests with the scribes and elders 
join in the mocking taunt. ‘“* He saved others, 
Himself He cannot save. If he be the King 
of the Jews, let Him come down from the Cross, 
and we will believe Him. He trusted in God; 
let Him deliver Him now if He will have Him, 
for He saith, ‘I.am the Son of God.” So 
mocks the crowd; and there aloft upon 
their cruel bed of pain the thieves in their 
despair and agony join in the reproaches 
levelled by all classes alike at Him Who might 
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have saved, but Who would not save Himself 
and them. They, too, revile the patient 
Sufferer. But Jesus, amidst the universal roar 
of execration or reproach from the mob, the 
priests, the soldiers, and even the wretched 
thieves, hangs upon the Cross in meek and 
awful silence. 

The hours pass by, and to those tortured 
forms each hour seems like a lifetime. Still 
silent hangs the central Sufferer, majestic even 
in His pain and shame. With brain and 
conscience quickened by the awful suffering, 
many thoughts are passing in the mind of one 
of the two criminals. Thoughts of the past, 
with its sad, disgraceful record of infamy and 
heinous crime, of greed and hatred, which have 
culminated in robbery and murder. Thoughts 
of a wasted life, anda hardened conscience, and 
a black record of sin against God and man. Oh, 
the infamy ofit all? And now heis suffering the 
just reward of his deeds. Thoughts of the 
present, of that strange and unexpected 
Companion by his side, the holy, spotless Jesus 
of Nazareth, Who had gone about doing good. 
How strong with the strength of God had been 
His hand to heal and to restore, to bless, to help, 
and to save. Truly He had saved others, 
hundreds, thousands, He had saved. But 
never had He saved Himself. Now in the 
utmost agony which human frame could 
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endure alive, He will not save Himself. Not 
a finger will He stretch forth to mitigate 
His sufferings. He looks upon Jesus with a 
look of wonder. 

He sees the title above the Cross, “‘ Rex 
Judzorum hic est,” “‘ This is the King of the 
Jews.” Is He not kingly in His shame! Is 
He not even now a King, a very Prince and 
King of sufferers! Had He not said too: “‘ My 
Kingdom is not of this world.’”’ When Pilate 
had asked Him once more: “‘ Art Thoua King 
then ?’’ had He not replied: “ Thou sayest 
truly that Iam a King.” A King! Could He 
be a King? A King and yeta felon? A felon 
and yet a King? Then must His Kingdom not 
belong to this world, as He had confessed, but 
to the next world, the great wonderful mysterious 
next world, to which he, dying thief as he was, 
and Jesus the felon King were both so near. 
Yes, like himself He was dying the death of a 
felon. But death was near. The Kingdom of 
Jesus was near. Two days and nights of agony 
perchance, but then death, the great release. 
To Jesus the Messiah death must surely mean 
the Crown and the Kingdom. The King is 
coming into His Kingdom, and that soon. The 
Kingdom is in the realm not of earth, which they 
are both leaving, but of the other side into which 
they are entering. Jesus of Nazareth is going 
to have a Kingdom there! That is the solution 
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of the puzzle. That is why He will not 
save Himself. That is why He is content 
to die. Jesus is the King of the Jews, as He 
said Hewas. Itisalltrue. Itisallclear. He 
understands it all now. The Kingdom of Jesus 
is coming. 

But could he, the thief, have a place in it ? 
Even the lowest place in the Kingdom, could he 
gain it? He had never believed in the claims 
of Jesus before, and but an hour ago, though it 
seems a lifetime, he had reviled Him. Yet he 
had heard Jesus forgiving His executioners. 
He had heard Him cry to heaven: ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Might there not be forgiveness even for him ? 
Even at the last, might not faith in the Crucified 
secure him some place in the Kingdom? He 
looks again on Jesus, majestic in His silence, 
kingly in His agony. Then his train of thought 
is suddenly interrupted. With oaths and 
cursing his fellow thief begins again to revile 
the patient Sufferer. ‘‘ If Thou be the Christ,” 
he cried out in bitter scorn, “‘ save Thyself and 
us.” But a short hour ago he would have 
joined his companion in crime, and together 
they would have abused the silent, passive 
Jesus of Nazareth. Yet now everything has 
become changed to him. He has been brought 
to a godly sorrow for his evil life. He has been 
led by the patience of that silent form beside 
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him to faith in Him as being what He always | 
said He was—Israel’s Messiah, and the true 
Jewish King. So he turns his head toward 
his old companion in crime with words of solemn 
rebuke and words which gave full expression to 
the great change which had taken place in his 
heart towards the Nazarene: ‘‘ Dost thou not 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemna- 
tion ; and we indeed justly, for we receive the 
due reward of our deeds; but this Man hath 
done nothing amiss.” 

Great indeed had been the work of grace 
which that short hour-of intensified lifetime had 
witnessed. The slumbering conscience had been 
aroused to life and action. The thought of God 
long banished, had returned. ‘“‘ Fear God ’’— 
what had he thought before of God, much less of 
fearing Him, with a fear which spells obedience 
and reverence and worship? But now God, so 
long a Stranger, has come into his life, though it 
be but the life of his dying hours. It is the sight 
of the Incarnate Son, his dying Companion, 
which has revealed God to him as One Who is 
real and near. As he thinks of God, the pure, 
the just, the Holy One, there has come home to 
him, the sickening sense of his sin. He knew 
before that he was a criminal against society ; 
but now he sees himself a sinner against God. 
The vision of God has opened his eyes to a 
vision of his sin. Now he fears God, because he 
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knows himself a sinner. Conviction of sin, the 
shame of sin, and sorrow for his sin are all 
at work. ‘‘ We receive the due rewards of our 
deeds.”’ 

Has a scene such as this, we cannot help 
asking, any kind of parallel whatever in the 
experience of men to-day? Among men who 
have never sinned against society as had this 
dying thief, but whose whole life has been one 
long sin of neglect and contempt of God, is 
there ever any sign of such repentance and 
faith as would justify their expectation of a 
ready pardon at the hands of God? It is hard 
to answer such a question. It seems as if men 
must have a strange idea of the requirements of 
a holy God, if they can think so lightly of that 
solemn moment when death ends their earthly 
probation, and summons them into the presence 
of their Almighty Creator. 

“This Man hath done nothing amiss.” 
Such is the witness of the thief. It is his un- 
grudging testimony to a perfect life. Even on 
the cross with all its agony, no loss of self-control, 
no word of retaliation to His mockers, His 
scoffers, His murderers. Not a word from His 
lips, but words of love. ‘“‘ Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do.” This Man 
hath done nothing amiss. 

Then he turns once more to the silent King. 
How strange the chance that together they 
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should die, the felon and the King. No shadow 
of doubt remains upon his mind. This is the 
King, the King of the other world; and He is 
coming into His Kingdom. Will He grant him 
a place in that Kingdom in the other world 
which isnowsonear? Will He heed his request? 
Will those parched and silent lips open to give 
him an answer? In that agonised face he reads 
love and pity. The King is gracious even on 
His Cross of shame. What marvel this of shame 
and majesty, of pain and pity! He will utter 
his heart’s desire. He will confess to Him and 
to the scoffing crowd his faith in Him. He will 
acknowledge Him as their Messiah, their true and 
rightful King. He will give Him His regal 
title. He will call Him “Lord.” Fellow- 
prisoner—yes, but also Lord and King, on His 
way, His grand triumphant way, triumphing 
over pain and shame and death to His Kingdom 
and His Crown. 

“Lord,” he cries, as he puts his heart’s 
allegiance, faith, and worship into his petition. 
““Lord, remember me when Thou comest into 
Thy Kingdom.” The kingly head turns towards 
the dying thief with a look of love and joy, 
for He sees of the travail of his soul and is 
satisfied, and the parched lips of the dying 
Monarch, silent to all the taunting throng, open 
to speak to him the answer of pardon and peace, 
and to cheer his last agonies with the prospect 
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of a glad hereafter; and the words are spoken 
which come down to us across the distant 
centuries, bringing a light and glory to the dying 
bed of every humble and true believer : “‘ Verily, 
I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with Me 
in paradise.” 


CHAPTER: XXV. 
THE BODY OF CHRIST 


WE are out ‘“‘ somewhere in France.’”’ It is the 
day after a great battle. It has been for us a 
victorious battle, and the great tide of war has 
swept on and on, leaving only its wreckage 
behindit. Inthe distance the guns are booming. 
Up aloft the aeroplanes are careering through 
the blue. On the roadways are the streams of 
war traffic, passing and repassing—guns, 
munitions, supplies, and the never-ending tramp 
of men. All around us, as far as eye can reach, 
is the great expanse of shell-torn ground, pitted 
and scarred, dismantled and wrecked, that was 
once the fair hamlets, the orchards, the gardens, 
the green fields, the friendly woods of the gay 
and sunny land of France. Across the vast and 
desolate region, swept bare and naked by the 
receding tide of war, may be seen little parties 
of men, ambulance men, stretcher bearers with 
their officers, and here and there a chaplain 
seeking for and succouring the wounded, or 
burying with such reverent care and religious 
rite as may be possible, the bodies of the dead. 
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Said a chaplain writing from the front one of 
those tense vivid letters that seemed to transport 
us to the scene in a moment of time: “‘ In the 
days of peace the Broken Body and Blood Out- 
poured seemed to have so little to do with the 
ordinary things of life. They seemed unreal 
and shadowy emblems. But here, broken bodies 
and pools of blood are the most ordinary things 
of life. Bodiesare everywhere, broken, battered ; 
and always blood. Is it wrong to see in them 
His body and His blood—God suffering in the 
suffering of Man” ? 

There is no doubt that to many of those men 
at the front in the earlier days of the war the 
village Calvary, which is such a typical object 
of Roman Catholic devotion, meant even more 
than a reminder of, and a stimulus to worship ; 
it became a kind of symbol to them of God. 
The village crucifix, standing high and central 
and often untouched amidst the surrounding 
ruins, and with its figure of Christ naked, 
wounded, bleeding, came to have a new meaning 
because of its close connection with their 
surroundings. There aloft, on the roughly 
carved and painted cross, is the broken, bleeding 
representation of ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh” 
—the bleeding, suffering God; and there all 
around them are the broken bodies and the 
outpoured blood. And there in the Sacrament 
is the simple, sacred rite, instituted by Him Who 
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was in a few hours to be stretched on the Cross— 
a broken, mangled form, as they see there aloft, 
and as they see all around them. There in the 
sacred rite are the words for ever, engraved, and 
enshrined, and immortalised: ‘‘ Take, eat, this 
is My Body which is broken for you ; this do in 
remembrance of Me.” 

The Cross, the Sacrament, the Battlefield ; 
there, in them all, in strange and yet intimate 
connection, may be seen, when men have eyes 
to see it, the vision of God. “ That mutilated 
body (continued the Chaplain, speaking of one 
of his friends whose body he discovered in a 
shell-hole) has taught me more of the meaning 
of the Sacrament than all the theology I have 
wead;’: 

Has this vision from the battlefield faded 
away into oblivion with the lapse of time? Is 
the war to have left usa legacy of curse, and no 
legacy of blessing? We may rehearse our 
creeds—splendid definitions as they are of the 
indefinable, splendid attempts to set down in 
the most appropriate and majestic language 
that scholars have selected from the wealth of 
human modes of speech. They are the con- 
ceptions of great minds brought to bear upon 
the sacred records of revealed truth as to the 
nature and character of the great Divine Being. 
At times they move us strangely. At times in 
some reverent and glorious setting in the 
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precincts of some ancient and stately minster, 
they lift us out of ourselves, and we behold as 
saints of old beheld (though language fails us as 
it failed them to describe it), the vision of God. 

Yet is it the intellectual vision of God, how- 
ever glorious and uplifting, that moves men to 
service and to sacrifice? It was not the vision 
of the Creed that moved their hearts in France, 
however truly and nobly the Creed enshrined it. 
It was the village cross with its broken body, it 
was the pitiful remains of human mortality 
around them, that in those tragic days stirred 
and moved the hearts ofmen. If we had walked, 
or if we could walk again upon those blasted 
fields, when the fighting had passed on, amidst 
the dead and dying, the broken bodies and the 
outpoured blood, would we not see as they saw, 
the vision of God, as suffering, but triumphant 
Love? The field of battle, the village cross, 
the sacred rite, would all point the same lesson. 
There is God, Incarnate in Christ, naked, bloody, 
wounded and crowned with thorns, tortured 
but triumphant in His love. 

It is thus that men did see a vision of God 
that attracts, that ennobles, thatinspires. Thus 
did they learn wherein true glory lies. The 
cross became Christ’s throne. ‘“‘We have 
taught our people (said the chaplain) to use 
prayer too much as a means of comfort instead 
of inspiration, not in the original sense of 
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uplifting, inspiring, strengthening; it has been 
with us the comfort of the cushion, not the 
comfort of the Cross.”” That is why prayer and 
sacrament has meant so little to many. 
“Prayer is the means of communication by which 
the suffering and triumphant God meets His 
band of volunteers, and pours His Spirit into 
them, and sends them out to fight, and suffer, 
and conquer in the end.” 

To women the Holy Communion makes a 
great and moving appeal, but the men seem few 
who see it as the inspiring memorial service 
from which they obtain new inspiration and 
strength to fight, to suffer, and to overcome. 
As a consequence those who come are they who 
need it least, the least tempted and tried, those 
least conscious of hard and bitter struggle with 
evil passions and temptations. The men and 
the women who are most of all conscious of 
failure and sin, who feel most open to the tempta- 
tions of the world, the flesh, and the devil, the 
greatly tempted ones who stumble along the road 
of life, with many a fall and many a bruise, 
they who need it most are they who rarely come 
to receive it. The men who, like Peter and 
Thomas, are the most tempted ones, are the 
very ones for whom the Supper of the Lord 
should make so great an appeal. 

Men and women need to connect the thought 
of the Sacrament with the thought of daily life. 
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The broken bread, and the wine outpoured, were 
simple things, and intended not for special and 
sequestered saints, but for ordinary folk in the 
customary walks of life. They bring our 
thoughts to the Cross of Christ, and all its bearing 
on the life of service. We do not reproduce the 
sacrifice of Christ, for that is finished and 
completed once for all. But we commemorate 
that sacrifice, because by it we live, and in the 
Living Christ Who died and rose again, we have 
our life. ‘‘ Christ liveth in me.” In proportion 
as we realise it, Christ’s heroism, Christ’s endur- 
ance, Christ’s self-sacrificing love, enters into us 
and becomes ours. 


“Only in Him can I find home to hide me 
Who on the Cross was slain to rise again, 
Only with Him, my comrade God beside me 
Can I go forth to war with sin and pain.” 


Above me at the moment is a large picture 
of a battle scene. There are the broken bodies, 
and the blood outpoured. It is a memorial, is 
that picture of suffering, that tragic portraiture 
of death. It is there on the wall “lest we 
forget ’—lest we forget what our men have 
done, and the price they paid for our deliverance. 

There in the house of God yonder is the Holy 
Table. There are the bread and the wine, the 
emblems of a broken body, and of blood out- 
poured. They speak of service and of suffering, 
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of sacrifice and death. They are there for 
everyone who fain would follow the Christ, lest 
we forget what Christ has done, lest we forget 
the price He paid for our deliverance. 

Take the bread and the wine, it is the soldiers’ 
food appointed by the soldiers’ Captain. “ The 
bread is the ration of a fearless fighting army. 
The wine is the stirrup cup of a band of knights 
who ride out to an endless war.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST 
(Part I) 


In an age which dislikes the idea that sin can 
possibly be so serious a matter as to demand 
atonement, persistent efforts have been made to 
explain away or to deny altogether the doctrine 
that the death of Christ was an atonement for 
sin. One line of attack has been the assertion 
that Christ Himself said nothing about His 
approaching death in this connection, and that 
the idea of atonement was an invention of St. 
Paul. There is no difficulty about meeting an 
argument of this kind. Christ gave frequent 
expression to the thought that He was in 
Himself the fulfilment of the law and the 
prophets. “I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” In the ceremonial law no idea was 
more conspicuous than that of propitiatory 
sacrifice ; while as to the prophets we have the 
prediction: “ The Lord hath laid upon Him the 
iniquity of us all.” The forerunner of Christ, 
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John the Baptist, acclaimed Him as “ The 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Not a word did Christ utter to refute 
this cardinal element in John’s belief and 
teaching. In explanation of one of His most 
telling and moving stories we find Christ saying : 
‘“‘T am the Good Shepherd, and I lay down My 
life for the sheep.”’ Both St. Matthew and St. 
Mark record His plain statement: “‘ The Son 
of Man came to give His life a ransom for many.” 
He regarded His death as a redemption price 
which, since men cannot pay it themselves, He 
paid it for them, and so released them from the 
bondage of sin and death. Once more in 
language of the most solemn and weighty 
significance at the institution of the Holy 
Sacrament, Christ exclaimed: “ This is My 
blood of the new covenant, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins,’’ a proof as clear 
as any could wish, that Jesus regarded His death 
as an atoning sacrifice for the sins of the world, 
and therefore as altering the relation of the 
whole human race to God. 
With His painful death certain, but still 
future, there seems no reason for expecting that 
Christ would give any more precise definition 
of its nature and purpose than this; and after 
His resurrection His recorded sayings are but 
few. In any case the full development of the 
doctrine about His own Person and work does 
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not seem to have been the purpose of Christ’s 
teaching. It was “when the Spirit of Truth 
had come ’”’ upon the disciples that many things 
could be seen in their true significance and pro- 
portion, of which He had said to them before, 
““ye cannot bear them now.” It was left to 
St. Paul, and to a lesser degree to St. John, St. 
Peter, and the Author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, to realise and to express in writing the 
full significance of the death of Christ, as the 
supreme sacrifice for human transgression, long 
prefigured in ceremony and sacrifice in the old 
dispensation. 

We view that Atonement now in its true 
place as the centre and pivot of the Christian 
religion. God became Man—that is the wonder 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation. God became 
Man that by so doing He might reunite Man to 
God—that is the object of that wonder. That 
reconciliation was effected by what Christ did 
upon the Cross, and what He does now by the 
agency of the Holy Spirit. The whole great 
sum of spiritual blessing which is ours through 
and because of Christ, is centralised in the fact 
of the atonement which He made for sin, and the 
reconciliation which He effected between God 
and Man. If religion involves the idea of 
relationship between men and God, then the 
problem of the atonement is the problem of the 
way in which that relationship may be regarded 
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as existing. There is a certain true relationship 
between Man and God. Something happens 
which destroys, or appears to destroy that 
relationship. The atonement is the solution of 
the problem of how that relationship can be 
restored. To narrow the whole vast and compli- 
cated subject down to its simplest and shortest 
statement, we may say that Christ’s death 
influences and indeed changes God’s conduct 
towards men. 

But the atoning work of Christ is so im- 
mensely greater than any human mind can 
comprehend, that it has of necessity been 
regarded by devout and thoughtful Christian 
men from a vast variety of points of view. The 
fact of the Atonement has been interpreted in a 
great number of ways, each with its own 
particular shade of meaning, and angle of 
observation. The personality of each different 
theologian has contributed to his own particular 
view of the great fact; and not less so his 
training, his environment, the special charac- 
teristics of his age and race and language, 
have all had their part in influencing his own 
particular theory. 

To survey even briefly the special view point 
of all who have thought and written on this 
particular theme would need a volume of its 
own. It would require a reference to the ideas 
of other religions as to the relationship between 
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Deity and humanity. We should find even in 
them some glimmering consciousness of the 
existence of Deity, and of some shadowy and 
puzzling relationship between God and Man, 
some acknowledgment, explicit or implicit, of 
the need of propitiation ; some effort, pathetic 
in its utter futility, but important as a confession 
of human shortcoming, to appease an outraged 
Deity by means of sacrifice. From the study of 
comparative religion we should then pass to the 
consideration of the religion of the Jews and its 
culmination in Christianity. We should survey 
the Old Testament for its dim foreshadowings 
by type and ceremony and prophetic utterance. 
We should study our Lord’s own recorded 
statements or parabolic allusions, as to the 
nature of the work which by His death He was © 
to accomplish. We should pass to the theology 
of St. Paul, in all its characteristic vigour, its 
breadth of view, its depth of insight, its deep 
conviction, as with marvellous wealth and beauty 
of language he elaborated the meaning of the 
Cross of Christ to the Church of his own age, 
and of all succeeding ages. 

The circle of New Testament teaching on the 
doctrine of the Atonement would be completed 
by the study of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
the letters of St. Peter and St. John. They 
express slightly different standpoints, but no 
really divergent theology. Throughout the 
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whole book runs one great thought: Christ 
died for our sins, He bore what we should have 
borne, He did for us what we could not have 
done for ourselves. He did for God that which 
was God’s good pleasure. 

The literature of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers would then require our study. We 
should review the works of Anselm and Abelard, 
followed by the Schoolmen, and the dialectical 
subtleties with which they adorned. the notion 
of ‘“‘satisfaction.”’ Luther and Calvin would 
be the great names standing out in the Reforma- 
tion era, followed by the German school of 
philosophical theologians. At last we should 
come to the great company of modern theologians, 
who during the last half century have wrestled 
with the doctrine, and who have striven to 
deduce from the fact of Christ’s atoning death 
a theory which would be at once exclusive and 
comprehensive, characteristic of their individual 
belief, and yet inclusive of the vast store of 
learned investigation, criticism, analysis, and 
constructive thought which has become the 
Church’s legacy from the ages of the past. 

The views of theologians ancient and modern, 
have been arranged in three groups according 
as they view the crucified Christ as Man’s 
Substitute, Man’s Representative, or Man’s 
Example. He is described as acting on God 
for Man, as acting on God as Man, or as acting 
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on Man for God. We may well believe that 
there are elements of truth in every view. The 
doctrine arising from the fact of the Atonement 
is too great for any one mind to comprehend, 
and as no perfectly rounded doctrine is ever 
likely to be formulated, there is an obvious call 
for breadth of view, charity, and humility. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST 
(Part II) 


HavInG in the previous chapter given a brief 
introduction to the subject, an attempt is here 
made with equal brevity to present what may 
be considered a fairly representative view of 
the doctrine of the Atonement, as held by those 
who belong to the Evangelical School of thought. 
The chapter is based on the analysis of an article 
from the pen of the late Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D. 

The doctrine of the Atonement assumes 
that the relationship between God and Man is 
in need of readjustment. The experience of the 
human race is witness to the fact that that 
relationship is characterised and dominated by 
the fact of sin. Sin is its overwhelming feature. 
If the Christian, or any other religion is to put 
Man into harmonious relationship with God, 
then the first thing it must deal with is sin. 
The Christian religion being the only one that 
makes any serious attempt to deal with the fact 
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of sin as the great barrier between Man and God, 
no other need be considered. The case is stated 
in a few words by St. Paul. ‘“ Being justified 
freely by His grace, through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus.” The word “justified ” 
suggests that imperative need, because of human 
sin, of being accounted just in God’s sight, 
which by nature Man is not, and which he 
cannot make himself. The word “‘grace”’ 
suggests the method by which sin is counteracted 
and the reason which prompts God to do so. 
The word “redemption’’ sums up the result 
effected by that grace in delivering Man for 
evermore from the penalty and power of sin. 

The words suggest questions which demand 
answers. Why does man need to be justified 
before God? Why is God’s grace towards men 
and Christ’s redemption on behalf of man 
essential ? Why does man need to be saved ? 
What is he saved from and for? What is this 
thing sin, which makes justification and grace, 
redemption and salvation, necessary? The 
rubbish which is always tending to accumulate 
needs clearing from our minds, and our thought 
directed to the foundation truths of the Christian 
faith. The question which is central to the 
whole subject is that of sin. What is sin ? 

Sin is first of all transgression, and trans- 
gression demands a penalty. “Sin is the 
transgression of the law.”” In modern language 
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it is law-breaking. For man to satisfy the 
requirements of a perfectly holy God, there 
must be on his part a continuous and perfect 
carrying out of a law which requires perfect 
holiness of thought, word, and action. For 
human beings this is impossible. The most 
perfect man has never even approached it. He 
too is guilty of law-breaking, and that law- 
breaking entails a penalty. Law is not law if 
there is no penalty for breaking it. It is 
impossible to think of God’s laws, in the moral 
sense of law, apart from the penalties for their 
breach ; for otherwise law means nothing more 
than a wish, or desire which has no authority, 
power, or compulsion behind it. The penalty 
for the breach of God’s law is set forth in the 
Bible as death. Into the question of what that 
word “ death’”’ means, it is impossible here to 
enter. But the fact is plain that God’s law 
demands the death of man for the law which he 
has broken. From the very beginning of human 
history a death penalty attached to sin. That 
fact was kept before the Jewish people by the 
continual sacrifices made for their sins, all of 
which involved the death of the victim. The 
death of Christ on the Cross was then the under- 
going by Him on man’s behalf, and in man’s 
place, of the death penalty. It was the 
satisfaction made by One, qualified by the fact 
of His deity and His humanity to offer that 
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satisfaction, to God’s broken law. Having 
Himself suffered the penalty of human sin by 
His death, that penalty is exhausted, and 
cannot be demanded again, provided that man 
avails himself by faith of what Christ has done 
for him. This is what is called the “legal 
aspect of the Atonement.” It depicts in 
forensic language the “ finished work of Christ.” 

In the next place sin is guilt, and guilt 
demands expiation. Sin is not only law- 
breaking. There are some laws which might 
be broken without any moral loss. But sin 
leads to moral defilement ; and the guilt of all 
the moral defilement of all the sin that has 
accumulated since man entered the world 
must be expiated. It can only be removed by 
One Who has never known moral defilement. 
So a “lamb without blemish,’ the most 
harmless innocent creature that could be found, 
was selected from earliest times as most appro- 
priate for a sin offering. As the innocent, 
spotless One, suffering for the morally guilty in 
the character of their Substitute, Christ came 
as the Lamb of God. The Passover Lamb, the 
Day of Atonement, the continuous blood- 
shedding of innocent victims on the altars, all 
led up to Christ, ““the Lamb of God Who 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ So the 
great truth reappears in page after page of the 
inspired book, that a moral cleansing is effected 
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in human hearts wherever the virtue of that 
death of Christ is applied by faith. ‘“‘ We have 
redemption through His blood.” ‘“‘ The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” “If 
we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.’? And the anthem of praise 
that ascends from the Church triumphant 
acclaims the same eternal truth: ‘‘ Unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
His blood, be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

A further step in the study of the philosophy 
of the Atonement is taken by regarding sin not 
only as transgression and guilt, but as character, 
diseased and depraved. Such character needs 
renewal. It is not sufficient that the atonement 
of Christ should provide for the cancelling of 
sin’s penalty, and the cleansing from its moral 
guilt; for sin has affected the very character 
itself. A renewal of that character is essential 
if the sinner is not to fall again into the moral 
slough from which he has been rescued. That 
renewal must be a radical one, not a mere 
reformation of conduct, but a regeneration, a 
new spiritual birth, from which will follow 
growth, and development into a new character. 
So the next aspect of the great theme centres 
round the thought of regeneration. ‘‘ Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom 
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of God.” There must be a spiritual birth 
comparable only to the natural birth. ‘‘ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the spirit is spirit.’ It is the new 
birth into a new nature and character that is 
produced in the heart by the Holy Spirit, when 
the trust of the heart is given to the Atoning 
Saviour. Then it is that the new creation takes 
place which produces the new character. Old 
things pass away, and all things become new. 

In the fourth place sin is slavery, and slavery 
demands emancipation. ‘“‘ Ye were the bond- 
slaves of sin,’’ says the Apostle. For sin not 
only condemns, and defiles, and depraves, but 
sin masters and enslaves the sinner. The 
Atonement of Christ must needs provide a 
freedom from the slavery and mastery of sin. 
In vivid language St. Paul sets forth this truth. 
*“* The Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has made me 
free.” ‘* Ye are now freed from sin, and made 
servants of righteousness.”’ “Stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 
“Whosoever committeth sin is the bondslave 
of sin.” “If the Son therefore shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

Passing on to the fifth thought, sin is ruin, 
and ruin demands rebuilding. Sin has ruined 
God’s creative work in the human race, and 
defaced the image of God in which man was 
created. That ruin must be rebuilt; that loss 
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must be replaced. So entirely must it be 
rebuilt and replaced that there must be no trace 
of what sin has done. This is the ultimate 
purpose, and will be the ultimate effect of the 
Atonement of Christ. ‘“‘ For this purpose the 
Son of God was manifested that He might 
destroy the works of the devil.” Christ having 
destroyed the power of Satan which had ruined 
His creation, proceeds to build up and renew 
that which was destroyed, so that it is said of 
His saints: ‘“‘ We are His workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works,” 

Sin has been looked at as resulting in trans- 
gression, guilt, depraved character, slavery and 
ruin. The last thought in Dr. Pierson’s analysis 
is that sin is also war. It is war against God, 
and the warfare can only be ended by submission. 
The means of human redemption must be such 
that in it God may be able to vindicate His own 
honour and holiness, and deliver man from the 
consequences and the power of his sin, without 
any kind of compromise or complicity with 
sin, or any loose or lax fashion of pardoning. 
The righteousness and holiness of God must be 
as conspicuous in the Atonement, as are His 
love and mercy. Yet here again the Atonement 
of Christ meets both these essential requirements. 
‘ He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” 
““God hath set forth Christ to declare His 
righteousness, that He might be just, and the 
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Justifier of him that believeth in Jesus,” ice., 
that in His creatures’ view God might be seen 
to be just, even while He acquits the guilty. So 
the Cross reconciles the seeming incompatibles : 
jealousy for the law, and acquittal of the guilty. 
Here there are terms of peace, honourable and 
glorifying to God, because expressive of His love 
and His justice. Wherever they are met with 
submission on the part of man, they result in 
peace. “ Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God.” “He is our peace.” ‘‘ He came 
and preached peace to you which were afar off, 
and to them that were nigh.” 

The great and many-sided subject of the 
Atonement of Christ may therefore be summed 
up as follows: (xz) Redemption by the satis- 
faction of a broken law, through the undergoing 
by Christ of the penalty of death. (2) Redemp- 
tion by Substitution, because Christ suffered 
that penalty in our place, on our behalf, as our 
Substitute. (3) Redemption by Representation, 
because the Eternal Son of God, having become 
one with man by His Incarnation, is now our 
Representative in heaven. He who takes 
refuge in Jesus Christ is accepted in the beloved 
Son, through His intercession ; and the holiness . 
of Christ becomes the perpetual pledge of this 
perpetual acceptance. (4) Redemption by 
Regeneration, the Holy Spirit supplementing 
and complementing the atoning work of Christ, 
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changing our nature, and renewing our character. 
(5) Redemption ends in eternal Identification 
with Christ, our wills and desires being moulded 
into conformity with His, and Christ so 
communicating the Divine nature to us, that it 
becomes possible for us to become sharers in 
His holiness and, joy. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


THE hill of Calvary had been the grave of many 
hopes. The expectation of many hearts had 
been buried there. Golgotha, the place of a 
skull, was all too suggestive of the thoughts and 
feelings of the little band of Christ’s faithful 
followers who had seen their Master die. It is 
not surprising that they were pre-occupied with 
His death. What a death it had-been! Many 
a malefactor had suffered the dread penalty of 
his crimes at Golgotha. But this Man Who 
had just died the felon’s death was no malefactor. 
Many an oath and curse and bitter imprecation 
had rent the air, wrung from the agonised frame 
of a wretched sufferer. But the agony of such 
a death as that of the Cross could wring no curse 
from the lips of the Saviour. It was blessing 
not cursing that those parched lips gave forth. 
It was pardon, not vengeance that they had 
desired. ‘“‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Had ever the cry from a 
crucified one uttered such a gracious and 
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merciful request ? But now He was dead. It 
was all over. ‘“‘It is finished,” they had heard 
Him cry. So this was the end of all! 

Well might they be pre-occupied and their 
minds obsessed with the final tragedy. Scene 
had succeeded scene with dramatic suddenness. 
The Last Supper with its touching messages, 
and its dark forebodings ; the mysterious words 
to Judas: “That thou doest, do quickly”’ ; 
the walk in the Garden of Gethsemane; the 
awesome and inexplicable agony; the betrayal 
by one of their own number; the capture of 
Christ, and the scattering of His panic-stricken 
followers, how could they efface these things 
from their minds? Then the scenes in the 
Judgment Hall had followed, and in the palace 
of Herod, the judgment itself, with its verdict 
and sentence. Mocked, taunted, smitten and 
scourged, a helpless prey in the hands of a band 
of inhuman wolves; helpless, defenceless, as a 
lamb that is led to the slaughter ; thus they had 
seen their Leader, and “‘ Him Who they hoped 
should have redeemed Israel.’”’ It was amazing, 
horrifying, dumbfounding! He Who had all 
the powers of earth and heaven at His command, 
Who had fed the multitude, Who had stilled 
the waves, Who had walked upon the waters, 
Who had raised the dead to life, now helpless, 
defenceless, impotent, in the hands of the Jewish 
rabble, and the Roman soldiery ! 
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At last they had seen Him as the condemned 
criminal, led through the crowded streets to 
execution. Shouts of derision, scorn, and 
mocking sarcasm had hailed His passing by. 
Faces flushed with fanatical glee had greeted 
Him from every doorway and casement and 
portico. Weak and worn He had stumbled 
along, bearing His Cross. Up to the place of 
His execution He had carried it, assisted by a 
swatthy Arab from Tripoli. And then, the 
long-drawn horrors of the Cross; the end of 
all! Behind and beyond the Central Sufferer, 
Whose end they had witnessed, behind the 
personal sorrow and love for their murdered 
Master, the disappointment, the dejection, the 
despair ; because Golgotha meant the end of 
all their hopes for this life, and the life to 
come ! 

They had forgotten the words that Christ 
had spoken to them, and His repeated assertions 
that He should rise again on the third day. 
“They understood not the Scriptures that He 
must rise from the dead.’ But can we blame 
them? If we had companied with Jesus for 
nigh three years, if we had loved Him as they 
had loved, if we had seen all that their eyes had 
witnessed from the Upper Room to the last 
expiring cry, would we have felt other than what 
they felt ? Is not the picture in its unvarnished 
simplicity absolutely true to life ? 
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Still on that early Easter morning, it is with 
death, and with death alone that their thoughts 
are absorbed. It is a grave that they go forth 
to view. It is the corpse that they go to tend 
with reverent care. The women have prepared 
their spices and ointments according to the 
custom of the Jews. They have rested on 
Saturday, the Sabbath Day of the old régime, 
according to the commandment. Now, upon 
the first day of the week, very early in the 
morning, they come unto the sepulchre, bringing 
the spices which they had prepared, with no 
thought or idea in their minds than the lacerated 
corpse of their dead Master, with no other 
purpose in view than to anoint it with their 
spices and ointments. It is the picture and the 
fact of death. It is the same solemn picture 
and fact with which we are all so familiar. 

But now we are to pass from the picture of 
death to the picture of life; from the fact of 
death, with which we are so well and sadly 
acquainted, to the fact of resurrection, which 
none of us yet has seen, which is the grand, 
magnificent surprise that lies before us. 

The stone is rolled away from the sepulchre ! 
How, and why, and by whom? Who had 
done it? Why has it been done? Excited 
are the exclamations from that little group of 
astounded women. Amazed and dumbfounded 
they enter in. The body is not there! It has 
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disappeared! In great perplexity they ask each 
other—what can this mean? Who can have 
removed the corpse? Then sudden by their 
side appear two men standing, arrayed in shining 
garments. 

Ah! we see not to-day our shining visitors. 
We see not our protecting angel friends. We 
shall not see them until we gain the second 
sight of the resurrection body ! 

But for a few moments this second sight is 
given them. They see the angel men in their 
glittering garb; they are afraid, and bow down 
their faces to the earth, as if their eyes could not 
bear to look upon such pure and dazzling forms. 
As for a few moments amazed and bewildered 
they stand with bowed heads, and wonderment 
in their hearts, they hear the angel message 
clear and glad and grand: ‘“ Why seek ye the 
Living One among the dead? He is not here, 
but is risen. Remember how He spake unto 
you while He was yet in Galilee, saying: ‘ The 
Son of Man must be delivered into the hands of 
sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day 
rise again.’ ”’ 

Then returns memory with convincing and 
illuminating power ; the shining ones disappear 
from mortal view ; the women hasten from the 
garden, wondering why they had not kept in 
mind the promise of their Lord, and eager now 
to tell the glad news that life had conquered 
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death in the person of their Saviour, that the 
corpse had gone, because the Saviour was risen, 
that the word of His promise had now become 
_ the fact of experience, that death was now to be 
banished from their minds, because life had 
come to cast it forth, and life is stronger than 
death. \ 

Such is the great fact of the Resurrection 
which an undivided Christendom unites in 
celebrating. For, though the divisions of 
Christendom are many and grave, yet on 
Christmas and Good Friday, on Easter and 
Whitsunday, the catholic church throughout 
the world acclaims the glory of the Christian 
faith. Not among the dead, but among the 
living is Jesus Christ of Nazareth to be sought 
and found; not in the damp, dark, dreary 
grave, but in the place of vigorous, joyous, 
expanding life. 

He is in the world of daily life, living, loving, 
working in this twentieth century since He rose 
from the dead. He is here in the midst of the 
affairs of men and nations, slowly evolving 
His own purposes, co-ordinating our conflicting 
efforts, untangling our tangled skeins, controlling 
our human strife, and overruling its evil passions. 
He is here in the world to-day, if men have but 
eyes to see Him. ‘“ Raise the stone and thou 
shalt find Me, cleave the wood and I am there.”’ 
Though the force of human passions run counter 
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to the aim of the Divine will, the way is being 
made ready for the establishment of His 
Kingdom, when comes “that far off Divine 
event to which the whole creation moves.” 

He is in the living Word of God. Ancient 
may be its documents and musty and faded its 
manuscripts, but the book is young with all the 
freshness of a perpetual spring, and alive with 
all the vigour of an eternal youth. Seek we but 
His aid, and pray we but for His enlightenment, 
and the ancient pages will shine with a fresh 
beauty, and the living voice will speak His 
message to our hearts. 

He is in the worship of His House of Prayer. 
In our praises and our prayers we may approach 
Him. In His word read and spoken we may 
hear Him. At His table we may greet Him. 
With the eye of faith we may behold Him present 
most truly to the believing heart. ‘If with all 
our hearts we truly seek Him, we shall ever 
surely find Him.’ This is His eae place, 
and He will keep His tryst. 

He is in the toil of daily work. In the midst 
of its stress and strain you may see falling 
athwart your place of labour the shadow of the 
Carpenter. Not in the seclusion of some secret 
place alone, but in the midst of busy men you 
may see, if you chance to look for it, the figure 
of the Nazarene, you may hear, if you pause to 
listen, His footfall on the path. In the work of 
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your appointed task you may find a partner in| 
the Labouring Man of Galilee; you may feel the 
grip of the hand that was hard and horny with 
toil. 

Where is the Living One to-day? He is 
in the witness of our glad and thankful hearts, 
Not alone to the formal statements of the Creed 
do we turn to express our faith, grand and 
stately though they be. Not to the ancient 
phrases do we turn, but to the glad new living 
testimony of loving and rejoicing hearts. The 
witness of every true heart, the testimony of 
every consistent Christlike life, is proclaiming 
to the world with a voice which’ it can neither 
silence nor ignore that not in the silent tomb 
of an ancient place of sepulchre lies the body of 
the Crucified. He is not there, for He is risen. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE BROTHER OF CHRIST 


THERE are ten or eleven recorded appearances 
of Christ after His resurrection to groups of 
people, varying from two to over five hundred ; 
but these include also two appearances to 
individuals, one of them to Peter, the special 
significance of which we can well understand, 
and the other one to His own brother James. 
It is a piece of evidence for the fact of the 
resurrection which is well worth investigating. 
The importance of his witness lies in the fact that 
James was an unbeliever. He was no credulous 
enthusiastic partisan of Christ, as the opponents 
of Christianity try to make out His disciples 
were. James was no disciple at all, in fact he 
was a disbeliever in Christ’s claims and 
pretensions. 

Jesus had four brothers, James, Joses, Simon 
and Judas. Of sisters He had at least two, but 
their names are not known, They may have 
been children by a former wife, or, as seems more 
natural to believe, the children of Joseph and 
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Mary, and therefore younger than Jesus. It is 
generally thought that Joseph their father died 
when Jesus was stilla boy. Heisnot mentioned 
after the Temple visit. The attitude of these 
four brothers to Jesus is described as entirely 
unsympathetic and unbelieving. “ He is beside 
Himself,” they, exclaimed on one occasion. 
They tried to restrain and discourage Jesus from 
His wandering life, and His self-sacrificing 
labours. Once it appears they were standing 
on the outskirts of a crowd, calling to Him to 
stop preaching and come to them. This lack 
of human sympathy from His own nearest 
relatives may have led to those memorable 
words in which Jesus pointed out that spiritual 
relationship was a far more real and potent thing 
than earthly relationship. He looks round 
about on those who are listening earnestly to 
His teaching, and showing Him unmistakable 
signs of their sympathy and response, and says : 
“Who is My mother and My brethren” ? 
Stretching forth His hands towards His disciples, 
He answers His own question: ‘“‘ Behold, My 
mother and My brethren, for whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is My brother, 
and sister, and mother.”’ 

This unbelieving attitude of the brothers is 
shown clearly by St. John. ‘“‘ Now the Jews’ 
Feast of Tabernacles was at hand. His brethren 
therefore said to Him: ‘ Depart hence and go 
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into Judea that Thy disciples also may see the 
works that thou doest. If thou do these things, 
show thyself to the world.’ For neither did His 
brethren believe on Him.” 

They did not apparently dispute the reality 
of His works ; what they disputed and denied 
was that they justified His claims to be the 
Messiah. His works (say they) are for the world, 
not for the comparative seclusion of His own 
neighbourhood. They challenge Him to an 
open demonstration of them. “If you are the 
Messiah, and your miracles really Divine, let 
the people in Judea see them, and amidst the 
joyous feastings, and in the royal city, proclaim 
you King.” 

What this openly avowed unbelief and lack 
of sympathy on the part of His brothers must 
have meant to Jesus may be easily imagined. 
They probably thought that His failure to 
secure the support of the populace gave the lie 
to their Brother’s claims. To James the death 
of Jesus ended the whole affair, and disposed for 
ever His claims to the Messiahship. But then 
an event took place which converted the stubborn 
unbeliever into a most earnest and valiant 
follower and champion of Christ, and that event 
was the Resurrection. ‘“‘ After that He was 
seen of James.’’ Only seven words in English 
and only three in Greek, but.they represent an 
extraordinary change of view, and change of 
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life—James the unbeliever becomes James the 
champion of the faith. 

It is exactly the same thing that happens at 
times to-day. Here is a man who in spite of 
what seems to us convincing proof of the deity 
of Christ and His claims to our allegiance, 
persists in refusing to acknowledge Him. He is 
familiar with the historic records of the New 
Testament, as he is with the creeds of Christen- 
dom. He cannot but admit the blamelessness, 
the beauty, and the perfection of the character 
and life of Jesus Christ. He admits all that, 
and yet he is not a Christian, because he only 
looks at Christ as a historical character of 
unique and blameless life, who died a cruel 
death nineteen centuries ago. His religion does 
not take him beyond Good Friday and the Cross 
of Calvary. 

But then a strange thing happens. In some 
way or other he receives an Easter revelation. 
His religion which ended with Good Friday is 
suddenly extended to Easter, and later on to 
Whitsunday. He becomes aware that Christ is 
risen from the dead, and though he does not, 
like James, see the glorified body of Christ, yet 
there is a new revelation to his heart of Christ 
as a risen and reigning Lord and King. It is 
‘not always the same thing that produces the 
revelation of the risen Christ. It may be an 
Easter sermon,for an Easter book. It may be 
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some convincing line of argument which assures 
him in spite of himself, as James and Thomas 
were assured, that Jesus is really risen. More 
often it is by some evidence of the working 
of the risen Christ in the world of human life. 
Something which he sees in life convinces him 
that Christ is risen, and active in the world 
around him. Or something which he sees in 
the life of some friend demonstrates to him 
that Christ is, at any rate to that friend of 
his, a living and valued Companion. The 
testimony of a life changed, of many lives 
changed, by the agency of Christ, cannot 
be controverted. If Christ never rose from 
the dead, He would be powerless to-day. 
But He is not powerless, but powerful in 
thousands of human lives; and when He 
sees what Christ is doing to-day he can neither 
deny His resurrection nor ignore it. 

It is a new realisation of the implications 
of the resurrection of Christ that the world 
sorely needs to-day. If He is indeed alive— 
present, active and authoritative, then He 
has as strong a claim on men’s service to-day 
as He had on James on that first Easter day. 
Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, are 
nothing to us, for they are dead. But Christ, 
Who claimed to be the Son of God, lives 
on. His claims confront us, and demand an 
answer. 
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The after history of James is worth tracing. 
Immediately after the ascension of Christ he 
joins himself to the apostles, along with Judas, 
the writer of the Epistle of Jude, and his two 
other brothers, all of whom, ,it appears, have 
been converted by the evidence of the resur- 
rection of Christ. After mention by name of the 
eleven disciples, in the first chapter of the 
Acts, it goes on to say “ These all continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication 
with the women, and Mary the mother of 
Jesus (the last mention of the Blessed Virgin), 
and with His brethren.” 

It is the same company which is assembled 
in the same place on the Day of Pentecost, and 
shares in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
We hear of James next in the twelfth chapter 
of the Acts, when Peter, who has just escaped 
from prison, is welcomed in the house of Mary, 
the mother of John Mark, where many were 
gathered together praying for hisrelease. Peter, 
after repressing their exuberant greetings, 
narrates the account of his deliverance by the 
angel, and says: “Go show these things to 
James, and the brethren.”” James was therefore 
already an influential man in the Church of 
Jerusalem. 

Twelve years later we have the account of 
Paul’s reception by the Council of the Christian 
Church at Jerusalem, over which James presides 
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as first Bishop of Jerusalem. As such he is 
always referred to by later Christian writers, 
though the actual title is not mentioned in 
the Bible. No one speaks after him; he sums 
up the whole debate, and he proposes the 
decree which is submitted to the Council for 
approval. St. Paul tells us in his first letter 
to the Corinthians that he was a married man. 
He mentions him again in his Epistle to the 
Galatians: “But other of the Apostles saw I 
none save James, the Lord’s brother,’ and 
he associates him with St. Peter and St. John 
as one of the three pillars of the early Church. 
The last mention of him is in the twenty-first 
chapter of the Acts, seven years after the first 
Council in Jerusalem, when he occupies the 
same position, and gives St. Paul a hearty 
welcome. Some time before this he had written 
his letter, the familiar “‘ general Epistle of 
St. James,” with its very practical teaching, 
strongly reminiscent of the style of the old 
Jewish prophets. 

We picture him, then, this converted brother 
of Jesus, as the leader and Bishop of the Church 


- at Jerusalem, adhering still to the Jewish law, 


though ready to grant the fullest liberty to 
those Gentile converts who had never been 
Jews by religion. At the end of each of his 
three missionary journeys St. Paul went up 
to Jerusalem to report progress to St. James ; 
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and it was at his suggestion that St. Paul under- 
took the Nazarite vow in the Temple. 

At this point the narrative of the Acts 
leaves St. James, but from the Jewish historian 
Josephus, and the converted .Jew Hegesippus, 
we get accounts of his death. From these we 
learn that he was held in great esteem by his 
fellow countrymen, and even permitted to 
enter the Temple. But eventually he was 
accused by a Sadducean High Priest named 
Ananus, brought before the Sanhedrin, and, 
in spite of the remonstrances of all the better 
Jews, was condemned to death by stoning. 
So James the Just (as he was called by the 
Jews,) died like Stephen the first martyr by 
stoning, and like him too, it is recorded, died 
praying for his murderers. 


a, se 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE ASCENT OF CHRIST 


THE extraordinary change which the fact of 
the Resurrection of Christ had made to the 
whole mentality of the disciples is evident 
when comparison is made between the hope- 
lessness of their feelings after they had seen 
Christ die, with the joyousness of their hearts 
when they had seen Him ascend to heaven. 
There is something most impressive about the 
calm simplicity of St. Luke’s description of 
their action after they had seen their beloved 
Master, clothed in the glorified body of the 
resurrection, pass into the heavens. “It came 
to pass while He blessed them, He was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven. And 
they worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy; and were continually in the 
Temple, praising and blessing God.’”’ Worship, 
joy, praise—this is the summarised impression 
of their feelings which the evangelist has 
recorded. They were losing the visible, tangible 
presence of Him Whom they loved more than 
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life itself, yet they are calm and joyous, their 
hearts filled with adoring wonder and exuberant 
praise. The simple, unadorned narrative bears 
on its face the stamp of truth. If in such a 
spirit as that they could say farewell, they were 
indeed a company of people ready for the 
Spirit’s presence, and the momentous task 
of world evangelism. 

It is the portraiture of Christ with which 
we are concerned, but it is the study of His 
followers that helps us to see it aright. It was 
what He had made them (bearing in mind out 
of what they were so made,) that reveals what 
He was, just as it is what Christ makes of men 
to-day that convinces us of what He is. 

Parting with a loved one can only be a joyous 
parting on those rare occasions when the grief 
of separation is overshadowed by joy and pride 
at the task to which that one is summoned. 
In the case of some noble souls it was so in the 
war. The pain of the parting was accompanied 
with the joy of sacrifice, and pride in the cheery 
response of husband, brother, son or father 
to the call of motherland. 

The illustration is an imperfect one, but 
we cannot but see in the attitude of the disciples 
how Christ had imparted to them some of His 
own gallantry and joyous self-devotion. He 
Who had said “TI delight to do Thy will, O My 
God,” and of Whom it stands recorded that 
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“* for the joy that was set before Him He endured 
the Cross, despising the shame,”’ had commun- 
icated to His band of disciples something of 
that same lofty spirit. They were knit together 
in the pursuit of a grand adventure, to which 
Christ was to call forth from His disciples all 
that was best in those very characters in which 
all that was worst had been so often manifest. 
They had not yet received the enduement 
of the Holy Ghost, but now at last they were 
ready to receive Him. Joy was to take a new 
place in their lives. They could be under no 
illusions as to the nature of the task before 
them, and what it would involve for them of 
hardship, suffering, and persecution. But they 
were ready for whatever might befall them in 
the spirit of their Master’s words—‘“‘ Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you. Rejoice and be exceeding glad.” 

It is clear that they were more taken up 
with thoughts about their Master than 
themselves. It was unselfish joy at the thought 
that their Lord, freed from all the humiliation 
suffering and shame that had marked His death, 
was now entering into glory to reap the reward 
of all His toils and griefs. How could they 
but be glad for Him? Their grief at the 
Crucifixion had been coloured by their own 
personal feelings of pessimism and despair. 
Even their feeling at the Resurrection had 
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been one of profound and almost incredible 
relief, rather than that of clear perception of 
what it meant to Christ. It was too amazing 
an event to be viewed in a moment in its 
true relation to the whole purpose of God in 
the Incarnation. But now they were able to 
perceive the true fitness of their Saviour’s 
visible withdrawal, in preparation for the gift 
of abiding spiritual presence in the coming 
to them of the Holy Ghost. They could under- 
stand now what He meant when He said “ It 
is expedient for you that I go away, for if I 
go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you, but if I depart I will send Him unto you,” 

But most of all they are rejoicing, because 
He Whom they loved with all the strength of 
adoring devotion that such experiences as 
they had passed through could call forth, was 
returning victorious to the Home of God. They 
had now a Friend at Court, nay more, a Brother. 
It is in this wonderful union of the divine and 
human in Christ that lies the force of His appeal 
to those early, as to all succeeding disciples. 
For a God worthy of our worship we need a 
Being infinitely above us. For a Saviour, 
Friend, and Brother Whom we may love we 
need a being intimately connected with us. 
Christ would fall short of our ideal as the Divine 
Redeemer of sinful men if either His right and 
title to our worship were uncertain, or His 
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Deity so remote as to be inscrutable. But 
He Whom those disciples had seen ascending 
into heaven was One Who called forth in equal 
measure their worship and their love. He was 
the “great High Priest, Who had passed into 
the heavens.’’ He was their hero God. 

As in later years they looked back upon 
the Ascension of Christ, the two aspects of His 
nature—the majestic greatness and the human 
sympathy—took ever clearer shape in their 
minds. They must never be dissociated in 
our thoughts. Then the closeness of our 
relationship to our exalted Lord will never 
breed carelessness or irreverence in our thought 
of Him, our approaches to Him, or our teaching 
about Him. Intimacy will never become famil- 
iarity. Yet the sense of His greatness will 
never make it difficult for us to approach Him 
with all simplicity and loving confidence. We 
shall “‘ come boldly unto the throne of grace.” 
It will still be a throne, speaking of majesty, 
power and dominance, but a throne of grace, 
speaking of love, mercy and generous bounty. 
To Him ‘‘ we have boldness and access with 
confidence.” It is because He is so great that 
He is so accessible; because His might is so 
omnipotent, that He is so able to supply all 
our need. 

To those followers of His as they waited, 
and pondered, and worshipped at Jerusalem, 
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would have come the conviction that their 
Lord was not only in the place of highest dignity 
and honour, but in the place of supreme govern- 
ment. He has the pre-eminence. Far above 
all earthly or angelic orders, in this or any 
succeeding age, is He placed. Nothing in the 
realm of spirit or matter can take place without 
His will. The “laws of nature”? are but the 
marks and manifestations of His government 
of the world. There is a massive unity to 
which all things are pointing, and to the con- 
summation of which all things are slowly 
working. They ‘are working together for 
good to them that love God.” It needed 
both faith and imagination on their part, as 
it does on ours, to envisage it afar off. ‘“*‘ God’s 
in His heaven, all’s right with the world” 
may express the shallowest and the most 
irresponsible optimism or, on the contrary, 
the most courageous conviction born of the 
noblest and most fearless faith. But it lifted 
them up to the bearing of their burdens and 
the doing of their duties, as it lifts men up 
to-day. 

The pain of parting was overshadowed 
again to the disciples by the joy of expectation. 
It was the ascended Christ Who was to bestow 
on them the high and wondrous gift: of the 
Holy Ghost. As yet they knew not the manner 
of the great bestowal, or the measure and 
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might of the Spirit’s work. To them Christ 
had but just committed a superhuman task, 
but He had given them the promise of a super- 
human power. The abiding presence of the 
Comforter, Who was to be to them invisibly 
and spiritually all that Jesus had been to them 
visibly and in incarnate form, was a coming 
experience which kindled their imaginations 
with the splendour of a great hope. Not 
as orphans had He left them, desolate and 
deserted, but rather heirs to a new and trans- 
cendant relationship. Christ they had known 
in all the sacred intimacy of close companion- 
ship. The Father He had brought them to 
know by daily revelation, interpretation, and 
glorification. ‘‘He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father’? had been His unfolding of 
the purport of His mission. As “ our Father” 
He had taught them to address Him. “ Your 
Father knoweth’”’ He had adduced as sufficient 
answer to all their questions, and sufficient 
comfort in all their anxieties. And now the 
Holy Spirit was to come upon them. A great, 
new, and glorious experience, unlike aught 
that child of man had known, was to be theirs. 
The Comforter was to come, and to abide. 
Theirs it was to expect Him, and to prepare 
to receive Him. Into their humble dwellings 
had they welcomed Jesus, and constrained 
Him to abide. Now they were themselves 
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to provide a mysterious spiritual dwelling- 
place for the great and abiding Guest. They 
were but to tarry, wait and pray. 

Away into the heavens their Master had 
gone. Into the place from which He came — 
thither had He returned. But that “ place He 
is gone to prepare for’ a new and human 
occupancy. It is.to prepare a place for them 
that He has ascended. A life of hardship, 
toil and suffering awaited them here. There 
was the cross to carry, and it would be a heavy 
one; there was the baptism to undergo, and 
the cup to drink. As men had treated Jesus, 
so would they treat His friends. But away 
beyond this mortal life, in place or state, in 
realm or sphere beyond the powers of mortal 
men to comprehend, there awaited the delight 
of an endless reunion, and the joy of an eternal 
fellowship in service; for had He not said 
““T go and prepare a place for you, that where 
I am there ye may be also.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE LEGACY OF CHRIST 


To review, even in the briefest way, the doctrine 
of the person and work of the Holy Spirit is 
beyond the scope of this modest effort. The 
attempt here made is confined to tracing the 
manner in which the portraiture of Christ 
was retained in the memories and characters 
of the early Christians through the legacy 
which He left them of the Holy Ghost. In 
one sense He was to be other than the Son, 
so that Christ could say “ I will pray the Father, 
and He shall give you another Comforter.”’ 
Through the revelation of God as triune, they 
were to think of Him as the third Person in 
that mysterious and ineffable Divine Fellowship, 
in Whose name, equally with that of the Father 
and the Son, the future converts to the Christian 
faith were to be baptised. Yet in another 
sense His relationship to Christ was of so close 
and unique a character that in view of His 
approaching departure from His disciples Christ 
could say “‘lo, I am with you all the days”’ ; 
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and again, “I will not leave you orphans, I 
will come to you’”’; and still more fully, “ He 
will guide you into all truth; for He shall 
not speak of Himself, but whatsoever He shall 
hear that shall He speak. He shall glorify Me, 
for He shall receive of Mine, and shall show 
it unto you.” ° 

We shall think of the Holy Spirit then, 
not so much now as the dual Gift of Father 
and Son, but, for the purpose of this study, 
as One Who in a very real way was the A/dter 
ego of Christ, taking His place, clothed with 
His authority, carrying on His mission, and, 
in the region not of physical but of spiritual 
vision, reproducing His portrait and His person- 
ality. Henceforth they were to be controlled, 
empowered and inspired not by that face, 
and form, and voice, and gesture so lowly 
and yet so masterful by which they had been 
charmed and fascinated, but by His Spirit 
acting from within them through their minds 
their hearts and their wills, and yet convincing 
them that it was still Christ Himself Who was 
in control. As Bishop Moule of Durham used 
to say, “There is no separable gospel of the 
Holy Spirit.’ | His work, however closely 
studied and profoundly grasped, can never 
be dissociated from that of the Incarnate 
Word. While He is the gift of the Father, 
He is none the less the Spirit of Christ. The 
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language descriptive of the Holy Spirit’s in- 
dwelling is therefore equally applied to that 
of the Son, so that St. Paul could say, in a 
passage of great clarity as well as wealth of 
_ thought, “For this cause I bow my knees 
unto the Father, that He would grant you to 
be strengthened with might by His Spirit 
in the inner man, that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith.” 

To realise the full force of the Holy Spirit’s 
work in the reproducing of Christ to them and 
in them, we must look again at the characters 
of the disciples before and after Pentecost. 
As we view them at Jerusalem after their 
Lord’s Ascension, entrusted as they had just 
been by Him with a mission of world-wide 
witness and evangelism, waiting, rejoicing, 
praising, praying for “the promise of the 
Father’ with which they were to be endued, 
can we do other than doubt their fitness for the 
task? Even apart from intellectual qualifi- 
cations, were they morally fitted for it? Had 
they been men of great holiness of life? Were 
they men of strong faith ? Could we call them 
courageous ? Had they shown any deep insight 
into their Sacred Writings? Did they seem 
a band of men who would be likely to hold 
together, to work together, to work in harmony 
and mutual respect, without either jealousy 
or self-assertion? Did they strike one as 
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being broad-minded men as they would need 
to be if they as Jews were to win Gentiles 
to a belief in and a devotion to a Jewish 
Saviour ? ; 

The answer to every one of these questions 
is, No. From the gospel accounts they do 
not strike us as being particularly saintly! 
Even John, the best of them, wants to call 
down fire from heaven to destroy a Samaritan 
village which had not a welcome for them. 
They were frequently faithless, and even hard- 
hearted, as when they would have driven away 
the mothers with their little ones whom they 
wanted Jesus to bless. They had all forsaken 
Christ and fled when He was arrested by the 
Temple servants. Bible students were they ? 
**O fools and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken,’ said Jesus to 
Cleopas and his friend. As to working together 
in harmony and humility and mutual respect, 
we find them more than once quarrelling as 
to who was to be their chief. As to broad- 
mindedness, we find them full of narrowness 
and prejudice, astonished that Jesus should 
talk to a Samaritan woman, or that He should 
let a Syro-Pheenician delay Him with her 
petition. Looking at the disciples in the light 
of the gospel story, we cannot consider them 
even morally fitted to propagate Christianity 
throughout the world. 
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What about their intellectual fitness ? Was 
it any more apparent? Were these the men 
to go up and down the great Roman Empire, 
with its strong government, with its developed 
civilisation, with its stable and progressive 
institutions, and preach in her cities and colonies 
the gospel of an executed Jewish Messiah ? 
Were these the people to mix with the culture, 
the art and the philosophy of Greece; and 
there to proclaim with confidence and dignity 
the superior claims and the nobler ideals of 
a Jewish Teacher, Who hailed from Nazareth 
of all places, and Who was crucified at Jerus- 
alem ? What too could make these men hold 
together, and co-operate, and give a homogeneous 
testimony, when over and over again we read 
that when for a shorter or longer time Jesus 
was away from them, the worst features of their 
characters always came to light? Even when 
Christ was with them, how ignorant and dull 
and narrow they were! Now that Christ was 
removed who was to unite them, who to enlighten 
them, who to teach them and who to inspire 
them with courage and faith and skill for their 
prodigious task ? 

There is but one answer to each of these 
questions, as it is common to all. Pentecost 
supplies the answer. Whit-Sunday commem- 
orates it. The reception of the Holy Ghost 
into their hearts made all the difference; and 
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the indwelling spirit of Christ sent forth these 
men, strong, united, humble, confident, with 
a broad vision upon a world’s need, and with 
a magnificent assurance that the gospel they 
preached was fully qualified to meet it. 

‘“¢ And when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come, they were all with one accord in one 
place.’ The day was “fully come.’ The 
moment was ripe for the Divine bestowal. 
It was “‘ when the fulness of the time was come 
God sent forth His Son.”’ It was the same with 
the sending forth of the Spirit. God has His 
own selected moments for intervening in the 
course of human history. Man always wants 
to hurry God. But God awaits the fulness 
of His own appointed times. The time indeed 
so chosen by God was of the whole year the 
most suitable for the bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
upon the Church, and the inauguration of its 
propaganda of the Christian faith. Of all the 
feasts of the Jewish year the Feast of Pentecost. 
or to give it its old name, the Feast of 
Weeks, attracted the largest number from the 
distant colonies of Jewry. The dangers of 
travel by sea and land prevented their coming 
in any large numbers to the Passover, or the 
Feast of Tabernacles. At no other time would 
there have been representatives of so many 
nations or would the gift of the Holy Spirit 
have produced such direct and striking results. 
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So now, with the streets of the sacred city 
thronged with Jewish colonists and Gentile 
proselytes gathered from all over the civilised 
world, there descended upon the little band 
of Christ’s disciples, assembled in the “‘ Upper 
Room” of tender memory, the promised and 
expected Holy Spirit. The details of the 
narrative call for but little comment. The 
mighty wind, symbol of the power and energy 
of the Holy Ghost, and the fiery tongues, 
prefiguring the fervour of their missionary 
zeal, the power of speech in diverse tongues, 
the amazement of the crowds, and the bold 
witness of the apostle Peter, are almost as 
familiar as the story of the Nativity. To 
their own prophetic scriptures does the apostle 
refer his hearers for the clue to the mystery. 
‘‘ This is that which was spoken by the prophet 
Joel,” he exclaims, commencing already that 
unfolding of the Old Testament books which 
was to shed such an utterly new light upon 
their meaning. So to a wondering and receptive 
audience does he preach for the first time the 
full orbed gospel of the Incarnate and Ascended 
Christ ; and the Day of Pentecost closes with 
the ingathering of three thousand souls into 
the Christian Church. 

Such is the story of that first great Pentecost ; 
and ever since that memorable day the Holy 
Spirit has been bestowed as Christ’s great 
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Legacy to those who come to claim by faith 
their right and title to His royal gift. Right 
down the Christian centuries the promise of © 
Joel has been fulfilled. In every land and 
among every race where in living faith the 
heart of man looks up to Christ, the Holy 
Spirit is vouchsafed to dwell and to sanctify. 
The measure of the Spirit’s bestowal is but 
- the measure of the faith and love, and obedience 
of him who would receive Him. Wherever 
Christ is admitted to His full and rightful 
place in the affections and will of man, there 
He bestows the Holy Spirit as the sign of His 
Lordship. For “no man can say that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE RETURN OF CHRIST 


IF it were not for the place which the Advent 
season holds at the commencement of the 
ecclesiastical year the truth of Christ’s return 
might well have been overlooked, if not totally 
forgotten by the majority of Christian people. 

Yet there are few things about which the 
Bible gives clearer or more emphatic teaching 
than this, that the Christ Who died and rose 
again is to return to the earth from which 
He ascended. Apart from this great central 
fact of the Second Advent, enshrined as it is 
in the creeds of Christendom, there is much 
that is most. mystifying and perplexing about 
any interpretation of the solemn and portentous 
events of the future. 

The object of these pages is to direct our 
thoughts to the simple central conception 
of Christ as the Coming Saviour, the Coming 
Judge, and the Coming King. We must never 
allow what we do not know to rob us of what 
we do; never let an uncertainty loosen our 
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hold upon a fact; or a mystery, a problem 
unsolved or apparently insoluble, defraud us 
of a simple and solid truth. Many Christian 
people are reluctant to give any thought to the 
science of the last things (eschatology as it is 
called), because of these difficulties, and because 
of the somewhat dogmatic and intolerant 
attitude which has unfortunately characterised 
many of the champions of its different schools 
of interpretation. 

Yet the fact of the Lord’s return is a simple 
and great one. The expectation of it is a solid 
one. The inspiration of it is a very real one. | 
It makes a considerable difference to our 
outlook on life. Without it, it is hard to avoid 
falling into pessimism. Blot out the thought 
of Christ’s return, and as we look out upon 
the world there is nothing which appears 
likely to arise to check the lawlessness, the 
selfishness, the Godlessness which is everywhere 
in evidence. We see a tide of Godlessness 
sweeping over men and nations, but no visible 
barrier to stay its progress. We see in many 
quarters the world filling the Church, and 
the Church doing homage to the world. We 
see faint-heartedness, and compromise, indecision 
and unbelief ; and while as Daniel prophesied 
many “ are running to and fro, and knowledge 
is being increased,” our Lord’s prediction is 
also being fulfilled, ‘‘ false prophets are arising, 
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iniquity is abounding, and the love of many is 
waxing cold.” 

But away in the future, how far off or 
how near we cannot tell, we see in the words 
of Tennyson : 

‘‘ The God who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

And in that “one far-off Divine event” 
we see a barrier reared against the flood of 
sin, a turning of the tide of evil, and a grand 
and glorious inauguration of a world-wide 
and universal empire of righteousness and truth, 
of peace and love, when “the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever.” 

Exclude the hope of Christ’s return, and 
as far as this poor battered world is concerned 
there is little to reassure us, little to convert 
us from a sad and sombre pessimism. But when 
we believe that our Lord is coming again, 
coming at the right time, at His own chosen 
time, coming at the nick of time, at the psycho- 
logical moment, to set all wrong things right, 
to make all false things true, to make all bad 
things good, and all ugly things beautiful, 
then in a moment the fog of despair is dissipated 
by the brightness of the sun of faith,and hope, 
and we perceive that the sun must conquer 
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in the end, for light is stronger than darkness, 
good is stronger than evil. The Devil is strong, 
but a Stronger than he is at hand. 

‘“‘This same Jesus shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” 
The words are worthy of our quiet and deliberate 
thought. We have never seen Jesus in the 
flesh. It is strange to realise that one Who 
is so intensely real to us we have never seen. 
There is no personality in the world, not even 
that of those most closely related to us, that 
we know so well as the personality of Jesus, 
although we have never seen Him. But the 
disciples who first heard these words had seen 
Him! They knew every line and mark on 
His face, that visage that was ‘“‘so marred ”’— 
so marred with sorrow and suffering. They 
were familiar with every varied expression 
of His mobile face—the look which spoke of 
anger at some sin, the look which told of love 
for some sinner, the look which He gave to the 
rich young man, the look at the hard-hearted 
Pharisees, the look which He gave to Peter. 
How well they knew them all; and the angels 
said, “ This same Jesus.” 

They knew their Master’s form and figure. 
It was not the comely form of the supple athlete. 
““He had no comeliness.” It was not the 
figure of the philosopher, the priest or the 
Rabbi. It was the strong rugged form of 
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a labouring man, a village carpenter, a peasant, 
andaJew. How often they had seen that form, 
walking the rough mountain paths, standing 
in the market place, sitting by the wayside, 
kneeling on the bare ground, sleeping in the 
boat! Yes, and their later memories, how 
vivid and ineffaceable they were, how painful 
some of them, how wonderful others, the form 
and figure of Jesus standing in the Judgment 
Hall, toiling up the slope of Calvary, outstretched 
upon the Cross; the figure now pallid, limp 
and lifeless, taken down from the Cross, swathed 
and buried ; the resurrection form, marvellous, 
life-like, transcendant, yet real and tangible ; 
and, last of all, the form, the look, the gesture 
the glory of their Saviour, as they saw 
Him blessing them, and as He blessed them 
ascending, till the clouds received Him out of 
their sight. Jesus! Would they know Him 
again? Could they fail to know Him? 
What then is this that the white-robed angels 
are saying to them: ‘‘ This same Jesus which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen Him go 
into heaven” ? 

How is He to come? The very same 
scene is suggested, the same manner, the same 
locality. The clouds of heaven, it would seem, 
are to disclose Him, the solid earth is to receive 
Him. His own native land is to welcome 
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Him. ‘“ His feet shall stand upon the Mount 
of Olives,’ the same form and features and 
face as the glorified resurrection body which 
they had just beheld, is to be,seen again, the 
identical human Divine Personality to be 
welcomed and adored by men and women, 
by disciples such as they who, with halting 
and stumbling footsteps, had followed along 
the footsteps He had left behind, who had 
waited, and looked, and longed for His appearing, 
and who now were to enter into the joy of their 
Lord. 

Here is the great Advent message in all 
its simple grandeur. Here is the central theme 
around which all the wonders and the mysteries 
and problems of the end of this age revolve. 
Here is the great Central Personality around 
which all lesser personalities, terrestrial or 
celestial, human or angelic, are grouped. Here 
is the “one far-off Divine Event to which 
the whole creation moves’; Jesus the 
Saviour, Jesus the Man, true patriot, true 
Israelite, is so to come in like manner as 
He departed. 

Shall we summon further witnesses from 
the pages of Holy Writ? There is no lack 
of them. There are references to the Second 
Advent in every one of the Epistles, excepting 
the three little private notes by St. Paul to 
Philemon, and by St. John to Gaius, and the 
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Elect Lady. Reference might be made to the 
great Sacrament of our faith, the Lord’s Supper, 
at every single observance of which, along the 
centuries of the Christian era, the thought 
has been implicit that its observance was to 
terminate when its Author and Subject returns. 
There are to be found in the New Testament 
seventeen times as many passages referring to 
the Lord’s Return as there are passages referring 
to the Memorial Feast of His death. We look 
back indeed to the past with humble praise ; 
for Gethsemane and Calvary speak to us of the 
life outpoured for us, and of the blood of the 
Crucified Saviour, in Whom we have redemp- 
tion. The Resurrection Morn, and the Mount 
of the Ascension, acclaim His victory over 
death, and furnish the pledge of our resurrection 
and ascension into the place prepared in heaven 
for us, that ‘“‘ where He is, thither we might 
also ascend, and reign with Him in glory.” 
But the prospect of the future moves us also 
to hope and expectation, the hope of seeing that 
face and form which, though all unseen, we 
love; and the expectation of being “ made 
like unto Him in His eternal and glorious 
Kingdom where, with Father and with Holy 
Ghost, He liveth and reigneth ever one God, 
world without end.” 

Of our Lord’s own teaching about His 
coming again much might be said. In parable 
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and pictorial symbolism, foreign to our Western 
modes of speech, but characteristic of His age, 
and land, and nation, He was continually 
enforcing the truth of His personal reappearing. 
It is the main point in many of His parables. 
When He spoke of the harvest at the end of 
the age, when He is coming to separate the 
tares from the wheat, He pointed to His own 
second Coming. When He pictured the fisher 
and the drag-net, and the separation of the 
good fish from the bad, He had the same far- 
off event in view. When He told of the noble- 
man that went into a far country, and gave 
to his servants the pounds with which to trade, 
in naming the nobleman’s return He was telling 
us of His own. When He spoke the parable 
of the talents, and how the giver of them was 
taking a journey and coming back to take 
account, He was telling in a fashion that every 
Jew would understand, of the day of reckoning 
that He was one day to inaugurate. Up on 
the Mount of Olives, looking across the little 
vale to the beautiful Jerusalem, the city of 
Zion, He told them again, just before His 
betrayal and death, of the signs and effects 
of His coming again. In parable and simile, 
in prose and in poetry, under the form of hyper- 
bole, or clothed in the sumptuous language 
of the golden, gorgeous East, He was pressing 
upon His disciples, by the irresistible force 
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placed at the forefront of her ecclesiastical 
year, that He, the Saviour of Mankind, was 
coming back again to earth in glory, to be its 


righteous Judge, and its unrivalled and eternal 
King. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE TRIBUNAL OF CHRIST 


THE thought of Christ as the Coming Judge 
is at once awesome and inspiring. The world 
is waiting for judgment, clamouring for judg- 
ment. It is full of injustices, and anomalies, 
and counterfeits, and perversions. There are 
scores of things that are wrong, and crooked, 
and upside down, which want setting right ; 
but there is no one who has either the power, 
or the ability, or the authority to set them right. 
The world will never be set right by committees 
and conferences and compromises. It must 
wait for its adjustment until there interposes 
upon the scene the mighty arm of the Almighty 
Autocrat. Then indeed “let the heavens 
rejoice, and let the earth be glad; let the sea 
roar, and the fulness thereof. Let the field 
be joyful and all that is therein; then shall 
all the trees of the wood rejoice before the 
Lord ; for He cometh to judge the earth. He 
shall judge the world with righteousness, and 
the people with His truth.” 
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The Bible has much to say about Christ 
in His character of the Coming Judge. ‘“‘ Why 
dost thou judge thy brother? For we shall 
all stand before the judgment seat of Christ.” 
‘For we must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” *‘ God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, 
and He commanded us to testify that it is He 
which was ordained of God to be the judge of the 
living and the dead.”” “‘ The times of ignorance 
therefore God overlooked, but now hath He 
commanded all men everywhere to repent, 
because He hath appointed a day in the which 
He will judge the world in righteousness by 
that Man whom He hath ordained, whereof 
He hath given assurance to all men, in that 
He hath raised Him from the dead.” ‘“ The 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son.” ‘“ The Father 
hath given to the Son authority to execute 
judgment also, because He is the Son of Man.” 
The teaching of these passages is summed up 
in the simple, familiar, but pregnant words 
in the Te Deum Laudamus: ‘ We believe that 
Thou shalt come to be our Judge.” 

No attempt at an exposition of all these 
passages can here be made. The object in 
view is simply to look at a portrait of Christ 
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the Coming Judge, and to draw that picture 
without reference to any special theory or 
method of interpretation. 

At the outset then it appears to be plain 
that the coming again of Christ as Judge is 
a great future event. No objection is raised 
against the view, widely held, that there may 
be, and perhaps have been, other “‘ comings ” 
of Christ throughout the ages. History has 
witnessed more than one great crisis of spiritual 
blessing for the world, concerning which it 
may be true to say that it has been a coming 
of Christ by His Holy Spirit, leading to a great 
quickening of spiritual religion. But Christ 
has not yet come in person as Judge. All 
this volume of Scripture evidence cannot be 
explained away as mere pictorial imagery. 
If words have any meaning at all these passages 
refer to a great and awesome event. The 
figurative and pictorial element is without 
doubt present, as for example in the reference 
to the opened books on which the sentence is 
based. But with a liberal allowance for hyper- 
bole, the language employed, suited to the 
limits of our finite minds, does seem to indicate 
a collossal crisis in human affairs connected 
with the personal reappearance of its Creator, 
Redeemer and Judge; a great assize of 
humanity ; a summoning of mankind before 
the Bar of its Judge; a vast, complete, and 
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final adjudication by the Son of Man, as the 
sequel to the coming resurrection of the dead— 
an event which, whatever its details, is entirely 
in the future. 

This judgment is presented in scripture 
as the close of the dealings of God with the 
human race in probation and redemption. 
That process had historical points of beginning 
and development. The Incarnation of Christ 
took place in the year B.C.4, a point of time, 
a date of history. As there was an historical 
starting point for the process of redemption, 
so it will have an historical and chronological 
close. This statement is not made in any 
narrow sense. It is no part of the Christian 
creed that the “days of creation”’ were days 
of twenty-four hours, nor need we imagine that 
the “‘ day of the Lord” will have limits caused 
by terrestrial time. We know nothing of the 
judgment process or the judgment period, 
but it is always alluded to in scripture as an 
event. There was a First Advent of our Lord 
which we celebrate on Christmas Day. There 
will be a Second Advent, no less definite and 
portentous, which the Church directs us to 
celebrate at the Advent season. 

From the Coming Judgment as an event 
we pass to the person of the coming Judge. 
While God Himself is described in one passage 
of the New Testament as the Judge of all, it 
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is remarkable that in passage after passage 
of Holy Scripture, such as the six passages 
quoted above, the fact is stressed that God 
the Father has committed all judgment unto 
the Son. ‘“‘God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ’’ says St. Paul to his 
friends at Rome, and similarly St. John writes 
in his gospel as the words of Christ, preceded 
by the emphatic “Verily, verily’; ‘“ The 
Father hath given to the Son authority to 
execute judgment also because He is the Son of 
man.” The reason given for this designation 
is noteworthy. The gracious and mysterious 
oneness with man, while He is at the same 
time the eternal Son of God, designates Him 
as the fit Judge of the human race whose nature 
He has shared. In His own human experience 
of real temptation, “yet without sin,” the 
heart of man is afforded a guarantee, if the 
word may be reverently used, of perfect mercy 
and perfect justice in the scrutiny of its sins. 

The thought is a deeply moving one. Who 
is to be our Judge? He Who is Man like 
ourselves, and therefore Who knows what 
human nature means; He Who was tempted 
in all points like unto us, and therefore Who 
knows what the force of temptation means ; 
a labouring Man Who knows the trials of the 
labourer ; a Man Who had to work hard for 
His living; One Who knows hunger, want, 
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and suffering in actual and painful experience ; 
a Man Who lived a noble life in the midst of 
ignoble men and ignoble surroundings; a 
Preacher of the Gospel Who knows the temp- 
tations which beset every leader of men ; still 
more the God Man, Who bare in His own body 
on the tree the sins of the very men of whom 
He was destined to become the Final Judge ; 
this is He at Whose bar we shall have to stand. 
And because that Judge is so intimately and 
personally acquainted by full and actual exper- 
ience with all the varied conditions of the life 
of those whom He is to judge, it suggests what 
the pictures of the judgment invariably convey, 
that there will not be an excuse that man may 
have to offer that has not already been taken 
into account, not an extenuating circumstance 
for which full allowance has not been made, 
not a plea that can be urged that has not been 
amply and exhaustively considered, and there- 
fore mankind will stand silent before Him, 
for “‘every mouth shall be stopped, and all 
the world become guilty before God.” 

The subjects of the judgment must next 
be considered. All men are to be judged, 
the whole human race without exception. 
** We shall all stand before the Judgment Seat 
of Christ.” But here a distinction is important. 
The Bible seems to speak of three distinct 
Judgment Seats, and judgments. There is 
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the judgment of the saved who have accepted 
Christ ; there is the judgment of the unsaved 
who have rejected Christ; and there is the 
judgment of the nations, which may perhaps 
apply to the greatly preporiderating bulk of 
mankind who have never had the opportunity 
of either accepting or rejecting Christ. With 
regard to this latter section, even in this age 
of missionary activity quite half of the world’s 
population has not even heard the name of 
Jesus ; and the smallness of the number of those 
to whom His claims have in any real sense 
been presented must swell the proportion of 
the unevangelised to a very great extent. How 
then will they be judged who, having never 
heard, have neither accepted nor rejected the 
gospel of Christ ? From the introduction of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans we gather 
that they will be judged according to whether 
they have obeyed or disobeyed the promptings 
of their conscience as it interpreted to their 
minds the moral law of God. 

The judgment of the unsaved is the subject 
of that intensly solemn and awesome vision 
in the Apocalypse of “‘ the great white throne.” 
Though the language be the language of Oriental 
imagery, to be figuratively rather than literally 
interpreted, it is obviously intended to convey 
an impression of a grave and irrevocable 
sentence upon those who have wilfully and 
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deliberately withstood or ignored Him. Never 
need we entertain a shadow of doubt but that 
the Judge of all the earth will do right. Mercy 
and judgment will go hand in hand. We cannot 
solve the problem of what the nature and 
bearing of that judgment will be, in view of 
the incalculable varieties of men’s capacities, 
characters, and circumstances. We know too 
little to warrant an answer; too little of the 
mystery of hereditary sinfulness, too little of 
the measure of responsibility attached to the 
lowest phase of conscience, too little of the 
nature and secret history of the soul. It is 
not for us to judge, still less to condemn. It 
has been well remarked that “ God is Himself 
both legislative and executive.’ God will do 
justly. Christ the Son of man will treat with 
absolute fairness the case of every brother in 
the flesh. Nothing will be decided roughly 
and in the mass. No one will be condemned 
for ignorance of what it has been impossible 
for him to know. The sin of the man never 
reached by the Divine message of salvation 
will not be as the sin of the man who has heard 
it. Yet throughout the New Testament there 
is emphasised the urgent necessity that the 
Gospel should be carried to all men everywhere 
with a view to their salvation. 

The judgment of the saved is, as the Greek 
word suggests, not so much that of God as the 
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Divine Judge, but as the Divine Umpire. It 
is the decision of the Heavenly Adjudicator 
as to the rewards and prizes of life on earth, 
viewed as a struggle and a contest. The 
metaphors used are those associated with the 
battlefield, the race-course, or the arena. To 
the judgment’ of the great white throne the 
Christian will never pass. ‘‘He shall not come 
into condemnation.” ‘‘ There is no condem- 
nation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 
Yet for the saints too there is to be a judgment. 
It will have nothing to do with the question 
of their salvation, but solely to do with their 
faithfulness or unfaithfulness in the service 
‘ of Christ. It will be a judgment of reward 
for faithful service, as He alone can estimate 
it. It will determine, so we may believe, 
the position, sphere and nature of the future 
service of the Christian in the everlasting | 
kingdom of his Lord. The book of conscience 
is to be opened, and the results of this life of | 
probation will be carried on into the realm of 
eternity. The man who has gained ten pounds — 
will have a corresponding authority and sphere > 
in the life to come, the man who has gained 
but five, a corresponding reduction. In the 
heavenly sphere there is to be no more uniformity 
than in the earthly. There will doubtless be 
vast differences in position, authority and 
service. Some there are who are to be saved 
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*““ yet so as by fire,” their souls saved by the 
mercy of God, but their life’s construction 
consumed, because self-centred rather than 
God-centred. To others there is to be accorded 
an “abundant entrance” into the heavenly 
kingdom, and the Divine acclamation—“ Well 
done thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

“We believe that Thou shalt come to be 
our Judge.” If in utter reality and sincerity 
we do so, though our minds may falter at the 
implications of that belief, and at the nature 
and issue of the Great Assize, it will lead us 
most certainly to a life of loyal obedience and 
service of Him Who is to be alike our Advocate 
and our Judge. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


\ 


THE THRONE OF CHRIST 


CHRIST came to earth as its rightful King, 
and the throne that was denied Him is yet to 
be His. But in what manner that kingship 
is to be exercised is far indeed from being 
apparent. There is no more inspiring petition 
in the prayer which He taught His Church to 
offer than the petition “ Thy Kingdom come.” 
There is nothing finer than the expression of 
triumphant faith with which it closes: “* For 
Thine is the Kingdom, the power and the glory, 
for ever and ever.’ There is room for wide 
difference of opinion as to the nature of the 
future and ultimate dominion of Christ, alike 
in the physical and in the spiritual order. The 
attempt here made will be to avoid, as far as 
it is possible to do so, controversial issues, 
and to bring into prominence some of its broader 
aspects. There is a grandeur and a dignity 
about the conception of Christ as the Coming 
King which affords a fitting conclusion to 
these efforts to portray Him Whocame to earth 
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in lowly guise, but Who is to return “ with 
power and great glory.” 

We set ourselves then seriously to consider 
““ what it will be when the King comes.” The 
question of what is called “‘the Millenium,” 
or the thousand years reign of Christ upon 
earth, may well be disregarded as too uncertain 
and disputable for our limited purpose. We 
shall rather consider the main features which 
will characterise the coming of Christ as un- 
disputed King, when, in the language of the 
prophet, “the Lord shall be King over all 
the earth.” 

We may expect in the first place that the 
establishment of Christ’s kingdom will coincide 
with a reconstitution of the world. It will 
be in a certain sense the close of the present 
order of nature. Such a statement, however 
modified and guarded, will naturally be 
challenged as being unscientific. It will be 
contended that it is the height of unwisdom for 
theology to invade the domain of physical 
science. But it is difficult for a believer in the 
Divine Revelation to assume that there are 
no points of contact between modern science 
and ancient revelation. One of the funda- 
mental principles of that revelation is that the 
whole present order of things in the physical 
world is contingent on the fact and presence of 
sin. No narrow or literal view of the early 
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chapters of Genesis is essential for the belief 
that the fall of man, however such fall may be 
regarded, has brought suffering, loss, and in 
a certain sense disablement to the physical 
earth, or that, in the language of the late 
Bishop of Durham, “the final glory of the 
saints will be a crisis of mysterious blessing 
for the whole created universe.’’ Dr. Moule 
goes on: “In ways absolutely unknown, but 
none the less Divinely fit and sure, the ultimate 
and eternal manifestation of Christ Mystical, 
the Perfect Head with His perfected members, 
will be the occasion, and in some sense the 
cause, the mediating cause, of the emancipation 
of ‘nature’ in its heights and depths from the 
cancer of decay, and its entrance on an endless 
zon of indissoluble life and splendour.” 

“With such a prospect natural philosophy 
has nothing to do. Its own laws of observation 
and tabulation forbid it to make a single affirm- 
ation of what the Universe shall be, or shall 
not be, under new and unknown conditions. 
Revelation, as the authorised messenger of the 
Maker, announces that there are to be profoundly 
new conditions, and that they bear a relation 
inscrutable but necessary to the coming glori- 
fication of Christ and His Church.” 

Nature “red in tooth and claw” is a 
description of the condition of things with which 
we are familiar. But very different conditions 
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may obtain when, at the coming of the King 
in His Kingdom, the incubus of sin shall be 
eternally removed, and the “ reconstitution 
of all things” shall take place. 

In the next place the coming of Christ as 
King will mean the restoration of the Jewish 
nation to a new world-status. A great body 
of prophetic scripture is focussed on this belief. 
The Psalms and the Prophets both major and 
minor, are full of it. That restoration as 
predicted is to be both temporal and spiritual. 
In the future, as in the past, this little nation 
is to occupy a unique position, and exert a 
unique influence in the world. Its spiritual 
prosperity is to be no less marked than its 
temporal prosperity. It is to be a great agency 
for blessing, and a great witness for God. The 
restoration of Israel will doubtless precede 
the reconstitution of the world of which we 
have spoken, but no attempt at chronological 
order is here made. The last great things 
which are involved in the coming of the King 
transcend all earthly estimates or measurements. 
There is no such thing as time in eternity. 

A third outstanding feature of the coming 
Kingdom of Christ will be the subjugation 
of the human race. It will suffice to quote 
what is perhaps the most conspicuous and 
magnificent dogmatic utterance in Holy Writ : 
** Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, 
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and given Him a name which is above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth, and that 
every tongue should confess (and confess with 
adoring worship) that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” <A time is 
therefore coming when a final end will be put 
to all that exalts itself against the claim and 
rule of Christ. 

This is the day of revolt and rebellion, 
of scorn and suffering, of abuse and profanity, 
of Godlessness and blasphemy. It is hard to 
feel it and bear it, but it is only for a day. 
The Cross must be born by those who would 
follow in the footsteps of the Crucified. The 
disciple must humble himself to endure and 
to obey as did his great Example. It is but 
for a time. The shame and derision will soon 
be past; the triumph and the glory are at 
hand. Then shall the air no longer be poisoned 
by profanity, or the mind be degraded by 
irreverence and ungodliness. The entire human 
race will then acknowledge the potency and 
the majesty of the name of Jesus, and every 
tongue will acclaim His unrivalled lordship. 

From the human race at large we pass to 
the Church of Christ, and a further distinctive 
feature of the Second Advent will be the glori- 
fication of the Church. There are twenty-two 
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main passages in the New Testament of which 
this is the theme. The true Church of Christ 
is to-day despised and rejected as was its Head 
and Master. As an ancient, venerable and 
dignified institution which ministers to the 
esthetic, intellectual, social and spiritual needs 
of a civilised community, it still commands 
some measure of respect. But the true Church 
of Christ, the invisible body of which He is the 
Head, the “blessed company of all faithful 
people,” the Church that is independent of and 
superior to all the limits and compartments 
of ecclesiastical organisation, the true spiritual 
Church, composed of men and women in whom 
there dwells the Holy Spirit of God—that 
Divine Society is, as such, despised and rejected 
by the world. There is much, too, about 
it that is mediocre and imperfect, disappointing 
and inglorious. But it is Christ’s own Church, 
and dearto Him. That Church is to be glorified. 
It will be vindicated before all men; and it 
will be advanced to a realm and sphere of 
glory. Best of all it will be glorious to Christ 
Himself. ‘‘ Husbands, love your wives, even 
as Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
Himself up for it, that He might sanctify and 
cleanse it, that He might present it to Himself 
a glorious Church.” A woman has _ her 
day of glory when she is led as a bride to the 
altar. The Church is to have her day of glory— 
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an eternal day, when, clad in the spotless robe 
of the righteousness of Christ—the wedding 
dress which He will present, she will be united 
in an ineffable union with her widens Husband 
and Lord. 

The coming of Christ into His Kingdom 
will of necessity require the final overthrow 
of the dominion and activity of Satan. The 
Apocalypse speaks in mysterious language 
of a period of Satanic quiescence, followed 
by one of intense activity, during which he is 
to be as ever the deceiver of men, and the 
antagonist of God. Then the end is to come 
to his career, and he is to pass off the stage 
and sphere of human history, and be confined 
to the limits of his own abode. Satan himself, 
and all his vast organised agency of evil spirits, 
sin with all its sad and terrible consequences 
and effects, are all to become matters of the 
dim and distant past, like a hideous nightmare, 
but the memory of which can never fade away 
from the ransomed Church. For the Central 
figure in the heavenly regions will ever be 
“the Lamb of God that had been slain, Who 
hast redeemed us by His blood,” and the central 
theme of the worship of eternity will be the 
theme, in all its length and breadth, and height 
and depth of human salvation through the 
merits and mediation of the Incarnate and 
Glorified Son. 
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The coming of Christ in His Kingdom 
will mean the consummation of the entire 
redemptive scheme. Look at it in all its 
vastness from Genesis to Revelation. See the 
human race created by God, at what time and 
by what process we know not, but, under any 
Christian view, the product of His creative touch. 
Look back still further, and note that in the 
eternal counsels of God a collossal catastrophe, 
in which the human race was to be involved, is 
foreseen and provided for. The Son Who has 
been the Creative Agent of the Father is already 
designated, appointed, and consecrated as the 
World’s Redeemer. Sin is to come, but sin 
is to be met, conquered and crushed in the 
Person of the great Sin Bearer. 

The catastrophe falls. The human race 
is plunged into the infernal torrent of Sin. 
The torrent sweeps on unchecked. The Son 
becomes incarnate. In human frame, endowed 
with human weakness and liability to tempta- 
tion, He meets the whole flood of evil. He 
resists. He triumphs. As the great Sin- 
offering He goes unfalteringly to the Cross. 
He dies, and is buried. He rises, and ascends 
a Victor. He sits at the right hand on the 
throne, awaiting the day, fixed in the eternal 
counsels of the Father, for His return to earth. 
Then He returns in glory as Judge and King, 
pronounces sentence on Satan and all his host, 
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and ascends with His glorified Church to the 
Father’s right hand. Finished is the whole 
redemptive scheme. Completed is the whole 
vast cycle of human redemption. Perfected 
and consummated is the entire design of which 
this little earth is the stage and scene. 

The last great feature of the coming Kingdom 
is the Coronation of the King. To employ 
the imagery of an earthly court and royal 
function, with its material pomp and splendour 
in order to depict the Coronation of the King 
of Kings, were at best unseemly. Things 
supernal and infinite cannot be reduced to the 
level of things mundane, finite and material. 


“‘Earth’s little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be.” 


sang Tennyson; and no less truly Kipling: 


*‘ Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 


No earthly imagery befits the theme of the 
Enthronement of Heaven’s King. But one 
great Figure stands forth to view, He Whom 
the Church confesses and adores as the Incarnate 
and glorified Son of God. Incarnate still is 
He. For having once assumed our human 
nature, it remains His own sacred property 
for evermore. His work is finished. His 
triumph is complete. His enemies are all 
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put under His feet. The end has come of 
this earthly eon and cycle. His Kingdom 
has come. His will is being done on earth, 
as in heaven. And inasmuch as He has not 
sought or obtained that Kingdom for Himself, 
but only for the Father, “He delivers up that 
Kingdom to God, even the Father,’ and in a 
sense mysterious beyond our finite ken, “the 
Son also Himself subjects Himself unto the 
Father, that God may be all in all.” 

The sin of the world has been blotted out ; 
the disaster and confusion of the universe 
has ceased; one vast system of order, peace 
and love pervades the celestial realms. The 
Kingdom is now “‘ the Kingdom of Christ, and 
of God.” The Throne is now “the Throne 
of God, and of the Lamb”’; and it is “‘ to the 
glory of God the Father’ that “ every tongue 
is confessing that Jesus Christ is Lord.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


\ 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO CHRIST 
“CHRIST or Chaos’’ is the epigrammatic form 
in which the title of this chapter is generally 
stated. There is not space in these few con- 
cluding pages to deal with the chaos that must 
ensue if the alternative of Christ and His 
principles is totally and finally excluded from 
the world of human thought and action. But 
it seems only fitting that after this brief 
attempt to set forth the portraiture of Jesus 
of Nazareth, as we may conceive it to have 
impressed itself upon the people of His day, 
we should try to envisage what its bearing 
should be upon the world-situation with which 
the Church is now confronted. 

What would be the effect, we may ask, 
upon our modern life if Christ were really 
(not universally, but at least widely) acknow- 
ledged and revered, and if a serious, sustained, 
and whole-hearted attempt were made to do 
His will? If the Church’s message about 
Christ, and its witness to Christ, were taken 
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seriously by people in all ranks of life, and 
if the wills of men were bent in hearty 
submission to His masterful will, what are 
the kind of consequences that might be expected 
to ensue? 

In the first place, Christ would be to-day 
what He was in Palestine, a very disturbing 
element. If His influence was so revolutionary 
in the little Roman colony of Palestine, breaking 
up conventions of all sorts, and breaking down 
every kind of deception and dishonesty, what 
would it not be if He became the Master of 
modern life? It would mean the destruction 
of every kind of false illusion and sham. No 
counterfeits of any kind would survive, for 
a Christian public opinion would expose and 
condemn them. A challenge would be felt 
to every kind of wrongful ambition. Money 
would be looked upon, not as a means for the 
indulgence of personal and selfish desires, but 
as a trust to be employed for God. Both the 
gaining of wealth and the spending of wealth 
would be matters concerning which the guidance 
of God would be sought. Work would not 
be looked upon as a burdensome drudgery, 
a regrettable and distasteful necessity, but 
rather in the light of a service to be rendered 
to God and to man. Personal gifts and ability, 
whether in the realm of intellect, cr art, cr 
administration, or of manuai strength and 
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dexterity, would be looked upon as so much 
capital to be invested for God, that He might 
gain profit from it. 

The idea of vocation, instead of being limited 
to the ministry of the Church, would permeate 
every avenue of human activity. The artist’s 
vocation would be‘to make of his art a minister 
of God’s praise. .The scientist would make 
of his science a minister to the unfolding of 
God’s eternal purpose in the universe. The 
artisan in his industry would keep in mind the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. The employer of labour 
would recognise that the head of his firm was 
Christ, and act accordingly. The man of high 
ideals and humanitarian instincts would realise 
that his efforts for the betterment of his brother 
man were all the more effective when inspired 
by the still greater love of Christ. The vast 
army of labour would work with a new will 
and a new spirit, as it realised the dignity of 
its task as contributing to the world’s welfare, 
and the service of God. An era of mutual 
good will, though it would not remove life’s 
problem’s, hardships and inequalities, would 
greatly mitigate them. A humanising influence 
would take the place of incessant industrial 
strife. With mutual patience and good will, 
ways would be found for alleviating the deadly 
monotony of toil, and the happiness and well- 
being of the workers would be looked upon 
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by their employers as their finest and most 
gratifying dividend. In ways such as these 
the beneficent disturbance involved in Christ’s 
new dominance of modern life would proceed, 
not as a rule by sudden and violent cataclysms, 
but by the permeation of learning, art, commerce 
and industry with the Christian spirit. 

But if Christ as the Master of modern life 
proved to be a disturbing element, He would 
also prove to be a unifying element. Even 
as things now are, Christianity is the most 
unifying force in the world; for in Christ, 
men of all ranks and races are one. But if 
the Mastery of Christ were widely accepted, 
there would be a coming together of all sorts 
of people in a fellowship never before imagined. 
The Churches would express and _ illustrate 
the beauty of brotherly love. “By love” 
they would “serve one another.” Their 
members would still be diverse in taste, tradition 
and temperament, but there would be a growing 
brotherhood between them, such as is so happily 
seen in many parts of the mission field. No 
honest conviction would be surrendered, or 
principle conceded, no such thing as uniformity 
would be imposed or even desired, but the 
acceptance of the Christian faith and standard 
would establish such a bond of brotherhood 
and sympathy as no difference in belief or 
worship could nullify. 
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In every department of the national life 
there would be a large number of people who, 
making no secret of their Christian profession, 
would be drawn to each other with a new 
freedom and sympathy. There would be still 
some more reserved than others, with strongly 
marked preferences and tastes. There would 
still be need for forbearance and charity, and 
humbleness of mind. But if Christ were 
Master on a large scale, and in a large sense, 
the fellowship of His servants would be as 
conspicuous a feature as is their division to-day. 
The Church of Christ, instead of being fissiparous, - 
would be homogeneous. It would have a genius 
for unity, rather than for division. 

Under circumstances such as these, and 
through its ubiquitous representatives, the 
influence of the Church of Christ would inter- 
penetrate all the activities of life. The Church 
would not be regarded with dislike or disgust 
as the exponent of a narrow and pretentious 
clericalism. It would simply be the outward 
organisation which was the administrative and 
executive force of a wide-spread Christian 
fellowship. It would not live for itself, but 
for its Master. Being filled with the spirit 
of Christ, it would attract men instead of 
repelling them. The recent dictum of a Northern 
prelate—* Religion attracts, the Church repels,” 
would no longer possess any semblance of truth. 
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With Christ as Master, life would be seen 
in a new perspective, and its values in a new 
proportion. The great things would tower 
above the little things, instead of the little 
things becoming so magnified as to belittle 
the great. Life would become simpler, because 
more sincere. People would be less concerned 
with the impression they were making on others, 
and more concerned with what God was thinking 
of them. A lessening passion for mere display 
and the lust of possession would lead to a 
greatly lessened temptation to covet. “‘ Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness ’’ would be the policy of the Christian and 
of the Church, and it would re-act favourably 
on the whole spirit and life of the nation. 

So one might go on to picture step by step 
the effects of the Christianisation of the national, 
and even of the international, life, on the 
assumption that at long last Christ had come 
to His own. It is good to behold the vision 
of it, though it be but from afar. For the 
alternative to such a vision can scarcely be 
other than a prospect of unrelieved pessimism. 

Chaos is the only conceivable alternative 
to Christ, and chaos is the menace to the situa- 
tion of the world to-day. Not yet is chaos in 
possession. There is much of chaos, but there 
is something too of Christ. Christ has not 
yet been finally rejected, nor has mankind 
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become so blind and infatuated as to resign 
itself hopelessly to confusion. But the menace 
of the world situation as it affects the uprising 
forces of the East and South is a most serious 
one. 

It can only be met and countered by a new 
vision of Christ by His Church, and a new and 
virile Christian propaganda by the Christian 
forces of the West and North. Herein the 
Anglo-Saxon races stand in a position of unique 
responsibility and opportunity. The Churches 
of the British Empire and of the great American 
people must, for the world’s sake, return to 
a new devotion to Christ, and to a new, self- 
sacrificing and far-seeing enterprise to save the 
world from chaos, and to win the world for 
Christ. More than ever must He stand out, 
in their collective and corporate life, as Master 
and Lord. By ready obedience to His will, 
and ungrudging submission to His masterful 
personality, the Church of Christ may yet be 
fitted so to inspire and mould the nations that 
the world may be rescued from the menace 
of Chaos, and presented as a glorious diadem 
to Christ, its rightful King. 
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